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Art. L—Sources and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian 
History.— No. X. 


JAMES M GREADY—HIS CHARACTER AND WORK. 


Frew persons have made a deeper, wider, more permanent 
impression upon the people of the great interior valley than 
James McGready. As the highly favored instrument of 
commencing the great revival; as the introducer of camp- 
meetings; as the spiritual founder of a denomination of 
Christians, whose field has been specially in the West, he 
was active in setting afloat agencies which have been lasting 
and efficacious in promoting the highest interests of the mil- 
lions who now dwell in what was a wilderness when he lived 
and toiled; agencies through which the foundations of 
Christian government and civilization have been securely and 
deeply laid. Of this remarkable man, as of so many similar 
characters, we have but scant personal memorials. By combin- 
ing, however, what has already been given concerning his 
work with the following details drawn from various sources, 
my readers will be able to form some idea of the life, char- 
acter, and labors of one to whose memory full and ample 
justice has not hitherto been done. His has been a strange 
fortune as respects posthumous fame. As already shown, 
his active, moving agency in the revival has, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, been much overlooked or underrated by histo- 
rians of the very denomination which gained most by that 
VOL. VIII. NO. 11.—1. 
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wonderful work. On the other hand, the Church in which 
he lived and died, to which he was devotedly attached, whose 
doctrines he preached with amazing power and effect, has 
been very far from giving him due honor in her annals, the 
course of events and of controversy having been of such a 
character as naturally to cause the Presbyterian Church to 
forget and neglect one of her noblest ornaments.* On the 
other hand, while the Cumberland Presbyterian writers have 
always held in warm esteem and affection both his name and 
fame; yet as he did not remain with their fathers when form- 
ing a new denomination, they have not looked upon him as 
part and parcel of their heritage. Hence, in these sketches 
I have taken special care to bring out his work and worth 
correctly, in all their bearings, and without marring his own 
marked individuality. 

The best epitome I have met with of the life of this White- 
field of the early West, is in Sprague’s Annals, vol. ILI, p. 
278: “James McGready was of Scotch-Irish extraction, and 


was a native of Pennsylvania. The family, when he was 


quite young, migrated to the South and settled in Guilford 


county, North Carolina. Here he passed several of his early 
years; and as he was a sedate and thoughtful youth, and in 
other respects promising, an uncle who was on a visit to his 
father’s, conceiving that he ought to be educated for the min- 
istry, prevailed on his parents to allow their son to accom- 
pany him to Pennsylvania, with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of this object. He went with him, accordingly; and 
before he had time to begin his studies, he became convinced, 
under a sermon of the Rev. Joseph Smith, a very eminent 
pastor and teacher, that his previous religious hopes had been 
delusive, and was brought, as he believed, to build on the 
only sure foundation. In the autumn of 1785, Mr. Smith 
opened a school to prepare young men for the ministry (really 
the germ of Jefferson College), in which Mr. McGready im- 
mediately became a pupil; and, after remaining there for 
some time, he became connected with another school, then 





* Foote, in his excellent “Sketches of North Carolina,” is an exception. 
He devotes a chapter to McGready, and is highly eulogistic. 
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recently opened by the Rev. Dr. McMillan, with whom he 
had resided for a short time immediately after his return 
with his uncle to Pennsylvania. Having completed his 
literary and theological course, he was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Redstone, on the 13th of August, 1788, 
when he was about thirty years of age. In the autumn or 
winter following he went to Carolina, and on his way stopped 
for some time at Hampden Sidney College, in Virginia, with 
Dr. John Blair Smith, who had had much to do with the great 
revival of religion in that neighborhood; and his own mind 
seems to have been powerfully acted upon by what he saw 
and heard of the manifestation of Divine grace. On his 
arrival in North Carolina, he found the churches in a state 
of great spiritual apathy, and his preaching was the means 
of an increased attention to religion in many places. In 
1796, he removed to Kentucky, and settled in Logan county, 
over the three congregations of Muddy, Red, and Gasper 
Rivers. Here his preaching produced the most powerful 
impressions, and he became a leader in that great excitement 
in the Southwest, which, in some of its phases, has scarcely, 


to this day, ceased to be a subject of curious speculation. 


By his extreme measures, he brought himself into an embar- 


rassed relation with his Presbytery, and was one of those 
who seceded to form Cumberland Presbytery, though, after 
about two years, he withdrew from his new connection, and 
returned to the Presbytery of Transylvania. He shortly 
after removed to the town of Henderson, on the Ohio River, 
where he spent the remainder of his days, and died in Feb- 
ruary, 1817.” 

Smith, pp. 561 and after, enlarges upon his early career, 
and gives the circumstances of his conversion differently 
from the above. “On a certain occasion, at the house of a 
friend, he fell into the society of two evangelical Christians 
of his acquaintance. On retiring for the night, they were 
shown into the same room; Mr. McGready to one bed, and 
the two friends to another. These two Christians entered 
into conversation on experimental and practical religion. 
By and by, believing that Mr. McGready was asleep, they 
freely expressed to each other their views of his religious 
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character; they pronounced him a mere formalist, and 
a stranger to regenerating grace. He, however, being 
awake, overheard all that was said concerning him; 
and, instead of becoming offended, as too many professed 
Christians would have been, by the Spirit of God, he 
was thereby led to a close and candid examination of 
the state of his heart, which, happily for him and for 
the Church of Christ, resulted in the conviction that, 
although he had a name to live, yet he was dead in trespasses 
and sins, and justly exposed to the wrath of God. He now 
earnestly sought an interest in the blood of atonement, and 
from his MSS. it appears that in the year A. D. 1786, on a 
Sabbath morning, at a sacramental meeting near Monon- 
gahela, he was savingly converted to God. 

Three years after the date of his conversion, we find 
Mr. McGready in North Carolina, preaching Christ to 
perishing sinners in great power and demonstration of 
the Spirit. From his MSS., it appears the design of 
most of his discourses at that time, was to drive unre- 
generate professors from their refuges of lies; and in 
all he dwelt upon the necessity of the new birth. What 
is worthy of. remark, he insisted upon the importance 
of knowing the time when, and the place where, the 
saving change is experienced. Such was his zeal for God, 
and the heavenly unction that attended his ministra- 
tions, wherever he went he attracted the attention of very 
large congregations; and by the blessing of God attending 
the word preached, many precious souls passed from death 
unto life. His labors at an academy under the care of Dr. 
Caldwell, were instrumental in producing a revival of re- 
ligion, in which ten or twelve young men were brought into 
the fold; all of whom became ministers of the gospel, and 
some of them were subsequently his fellow-laborers in the 
far West. 

Having married an intelligent lady, who was a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, about the year 1790, Mr. McGready 
became pastor of a congregation in Orange county, where he 
labored with his former zeal, and often with great success. 
Here, however, he encountered much opposition from the 
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openly profane, and also from nominal professors of religion ; 
the former being offended at his fearful denunciations of the 
wrath of God against impenitent sinners, and the latter at 
his plain, heart-searching exposures of their unsound foun- 
dations. The cry was raised against him, ‘ He is running the 
people distracted, diverting their attention from their neces- 
sary avocations, and creating in the minds of decent, orderly, 
moral people unnecessary alarm about the eterna] destiny of 
their souls.’ Thus circumstanced, it is not surprising that he 
had to submit to many insults from those very persons for 
whose benefit he so faithfully labored. But Mr. McGready 
felt conscious that he was in the discharge of duty, and, true 
to his trust, he continued to cry aloud; exposed sin in its 
horrid deformity, pointed out its fearful consequences, and 
held up Christ before sinners as their only hope and refuge. 
Satan, who was exceedingly mad at the faithfulness of this 
servant of the living God, and at the success that attended 
his ministrations, rallied his forces, and resolved to drive him 
from the field. To effect this purpose, a letter was written to 
him in blood, requiring him to leave the country at the peril 
of his life; and a number of wicked men and women of the 
baser sort, on a certain occasion during the week, assembled 
in his church, tore down the seats, set fire to the pulpit, and 
burnt it to ashes. 

On the following Sabbath, when Mr. McGready and the 
congregation assembled at the house of God, they found all 
within in confusion and desolation. Not at all intimidated 
by these diabolical proceedings, on commencing the services, 
he gave out the very appropriate lines from Dr. Watts, be- 
ginning, ‘Will God forever cast us off?’ after the singing 
of which, he addressed the congregation from Matthew xxiii. 
37, 38.” 

Dr. Foote, in “Sketches of North Carolina,” devotes a 
long and interesting chapter to McGready and his influence 
upon the religious welfare of the State. He says: “His 
pulpit preparations, while he resided in North Carolina, were 
made with much study. . . . He used to devote some 
two days of each week in writing out his sermons for Sab- 
bath with great care. He considered the word of God as 
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truth to be taken for granted, and, of course, not to be 
reasoned about as if to be proved, but to be explained and 
enforced by the various considerations presented by revela- 
tion itself, by man’s condition, and by Providence. His 
written discourses were carefully perused and re-perused 
before he appeared in public, but were never seen in the pulpit. 
By his care in preparation, the subject was sufficiently im- 
pressed upon his mind for him to speak with fluency and cor- 
rectness without reference to notes. His spoken sermons were 
much longer than his preparations, the different heads being 
more fully explained, and the application very much enlarged. 
The volumes of sermons printed at Louisville a few years 
since, were composed of preparations of this sort. The Rev. 
Mr. Currie, who was for a time his pupil, recollects to have 
heard some of those sermons delivered in Carolina. From 
these circumstances, the printed sermons, exhibiting much 
good thought and power of language, will be less impressive 
than the discourses that fell from his lips, possessing all the 
excellences of the written ones, and enriched by the tide of 
feeling from a burning heart. 

He excelled in public prayer, and the prayer before sermon 
was usually long, free from repetitions, and filled with 
earnest wrestlings with God for the assembled people. 
Often the congregation was in tears under the influence of 
his devotions. 

In his delivery he was always solemn, and sometimes very 
animated from the commencement. Generally he began 
very calm and waxed warmer as he progressed, and in the 
application was always fervent. Avoiding metaphysical dis- 
cussions, he preached the plain word of God with much 
point and great plainness and effect. To his hearers he often 
seemed a ‘Son of Thunder,’ and always a warm experimental 
Calvinistic preacher. 

The congregations in which his labors were more particu- 
larly expended, were Haw River and Stony Creek. Haw 
River has declined from being a congregation; the place of 
preaching is removed and is now called Gum Grove. Stony 
Creek is still (1846) a congregation and enjoys the labors of 
a pastor. In these congregations, and wherever else he 
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preached in the neighboring charges, the excitement on the 
subject of religion was great, and the inquiry about experi- 
mental godliness became very general. After he had been 
in Carolina about a year, he was married toa Miss Nancy 
Thompson, from the bounds of Redstone Presbytery, in 
Pennsylvania, and took his residence some three or four 
miles below High Rock, about midway between his two con- 
gregations. A school was opened at his house, under his 
direction, but taught principally by his brother, who was 
himself pursuing a course of study. This location being 
near his parents’ residence, Mr. Currie (Foote’s informant) 
attended upon its instruction for a length of time, and under 
the preaching of Mr. McGready, became permanently im- 
pressed with a sense of religion, which was ultimately ripened 
into a desire to preach the gospel. 

Buffalo and Alamance, the congregations of Dr. (David) 
Caldwell, received many profitable visits from Mr. McGready, 
who frequently called upon the school under the Doctor’s 
care, and became a favorite of the students. His intercourse 
with the young men had an abiding influence over their 
hearts and lives. Many became hopefully pious in conse- 
quence of his exhortations and instructions. At one time he 
lay confined by great debility of body, brought on by exces- 
sive labors, and a consequent fit of sickness, and was very 
kindly and assiduously attended upon by the more serious of 
the young men. He used occasionally to send for the more 
thoughtless, and hold a short conversation with them on the 
subject of their salvation; and seldom did anyone, says Mr. 
Currie, leave him without tears. One young man made him- 
self merry at the tenderness of the others, till one day Mr. 
McGready sent for him for an interview, from which he in a 
short time returned more deeply affected than the others by 
the kindness and solemnity of the manner, and the impor- 
tance of the subjects presented to his mind. 

The excitement that spread over the congregations of 
Hawfields, Cross Roads, Alamance, Buffalo, Stony Creek, 
Bethlehem, Haw River, Eno, and the churches in Granville, 
and those on the Hico and the waters of the Dan, was great, 
and ultimately exceedingly beneficial. Dr. Caldwell, a very 
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sound but dispassioned preacher, stood by him and improved 
the influences in his own congregation. . . . This revi- 
val, which commenced about the year 1791, continued for 
some years in the upper part of what is now Orange Presby- 
tery. Many professors of religion renounced their hopes 
and became, as they thought, truly converted to God; others 
were greatly enlivened and strengthened in their faith, and 
rejoiced in renewed graces; and many hopeful converts were 
added to the Church. This was the sEeconD REVIVAL OF RE- 
LIagIon in North Carolina after the Revolutionary war of any 
extent, of which any account or tradition has been preserved, 
the rrrst having been in Iredell.” 

It thus appears that McGready was very familiar with 
revivals before he removed to the remote scene of his won- 
derful labors. Dr. Foote gives a very interesting account of 
the reflex influence of these in his old field: “The report of 
this extensive and most unusual excitement (the western 
revival) soon reached North Carolina, and the old friends and 
hearers of McGready and Hodge were moved with great 
anxiety to witness the revival of God’s work, as they had 
experienced in days past themselves, or as they now heard it 
was manifested in the West. 

In August, 1801, a communion season was held at Cross 
Roads, in Orange county. The stated minister, Wm. Paisley, 
was assisted by Rev. Messrs. Dr. Caldwell and Leonard Pra- 
ther, and two young licentiates, Hugh Shaw and Ebenezer B. 
Currie. Nothing of special interest appeared in the congre- 
gation during the days preceding the Sabbath, or during the 
administration of the ordinance. Great solemnity prevailed, 
mingled with evident anxiety as well as prayer, among 
Christians that God would bless the congregation and revive 
his work. On Monday, the 28th, the public services were 
conducted by Messrs. Prather and Shaw, without any expres- 
sion or appearance of emotion among the people. The pastor 
arose to dismiss the people, intending first to say a few words 
expressive of his sorrow that apparently no advance had been 
made in bringing sinners to God. Overwhelmed with his sen- 
sations of distress that God had imparted no blessings to his 
people, he stood silent a few moments and then sat down. A 
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solemn stillness pervaded the congregation. Ina few moments 
he rose again; before he uttered a word, a young man from 
Tennessee, who had been interested in the revival there, and 
had been telling the people of Cross Roads, during the meet- 
ing, much about the state of things in the West, raised up 
his hands and cried out, ‘Stand still and see the salvation of 
God! In afew moments the silence was broken by sobs, 
groans, and cries, rising commingled from all parts of the 
house. All thoughts of dismissing the congregation at once 
vanished. The remainder of the day was spent in the exer- 
cises of prayer, exhortation, singing, personal conversation, 
and midnight came before the congregation could be per- 
suaded to go to their respective homes. The excitement 
continued for a length of time, and many were hopefully 
converted to God. No irregularities appeared in this com- 
mencement of the great excitement in North Carolina; the 
sobs and groans and cries for mercy were unusual, but seemed 
justified by the feeling of individuals on account of the great 
interests concerned.” 

In October following, in Hawfields, the other part of Mr. 
Paisley’s charge, at the usual fall communion, a camp- 
meeting was held. This was THE First IN NortH CAROLINA. 
The whole account is almost a literal version of McGready’s 
Logan county meetings, as they were then taking place, and 
had been during the two years previous. So rapidly was 
the sacred fire carried from the West more than five hundred 
miles to the East. 

In the account in Sprague there is one grave error. Mr. 
McGready did not secede from the Presbyterian Church. 
This point is made clear by Smith, pp. 614, 615: “Shortly 
after the formation of the Council, its members and the 
churches under their care suffered a heavy loss by the with- 
drawal from their ranks of the Rev. James McGready, who 
was viewed by them as their chief counselor, and whom 
many of them claimed as the honored instrument in bringing 
them into the fold of Christ. Mr. McGready was a Calvinist 
of the old school. From his written discourses, it is obvious 
that he believed Christ died for his Church, which would be 
saved. Most of the members of Council held that Christ 
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died for every man, and that a portion of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal; and he feared that, in process of 
time, the membersof the Council would dissent still further 
from what he viewed as strict orthodoxy. Moreover, he ar- 
dently loved the Presbyterian Church, and had no expectation 
at the commencement and on to the time of the Commission, 
that the measures of the majority of Cumberland Presbytery 
would result in the separation of the revival party from the 
Presbyterian Church, but after the meeting of that body, he 
believed that such must be the final issue, and fearing the 
consequences, he determined to keep himself aloof. We 
find his name no more on the documents of the Council, yet 
he did not return to Transylvania Presbytery until A. D. 1809. 
In the minutes of the fall session of Transylvania Presbytery, 
A. D. 1808, there is a letter recorded, addressed to Messrs. 
McGready, McAdow, and Hodge, relative to the difficulties 
which then existed. In the minutes of the spring session of 
1809, there is an order for the citation of Mr. McGready. 
His name appears in the minutes of Kentucky Synod of that 
year. Immediately after he left the Council, Mr. MeGready 
removed from Logan to Henderson county, Kentucky, where 
he resided for a number of years, taking occasional mission- 
ary tours through Indiana and the State of Ohio. Until his 
death, he continued to preach with great zeal; but although 
he was still useful, he had to lament the want of that heavenly 
unction and glorious success which attended his ministrations 
in former days.” 

Smith, p. 672, gives the following significant incidents: 
“Tn the fall of 1816, he attended a Cumberland Presbyterian 
camp-meeting near Evansville, Indiana, and preached with 
great power and demonstration of the Spirit. At the close 
of a very awful discourse, viz: ‘The Character, History, and 
End of the Fool,’ one of his published sermons, he came out of 
the pulpit, called up the anxious, and prayed for them with 
great fervency. When he closed, he arose from his knees 
and said with a loud voice, ‘O, blessed be God, I this day feel 
the same holy fire that filled my sou] sixteen years ago, 
during the glorious revival of 1800!’ At the close of the 
services, he retired with Messrs. Harris and Chapman, and 
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gave them much encouragement. ‘ Brethren,’ said he, ‘go on, 
God is with you; be humble and he will continue to. bless 
you!’ 

Shortly previous to his death, he remarked to some of the 
leading members of one of his congregations, in what was 
then called Rolleson’s settlement, ‘ Brethren, when I am dead 
and gone, the Cumberland Presbyterians will come among 
you and occupy this field; go with them; they are a people 
of God.’ While McGready lived, no Cumberland preacher 
operated near his congregations through respect toward him 
they revered. After his death, they visited the congregation 
mentioned above, nearly all of whom became Cumberland 
Presbyterians.” 

His character is thus sketched by a contemporary, the Rev. 
John Andrews, of Chillicothe: “From the conduct and con- 
versation of Mr. MeGready, there is abundant evidence to 
believe that he was not only a subject of divine grace and 
unfeigned piety, but that he was favored with great nearness 
to God, and intimate communion with him. Like Enoch, 
he walked with God; like Jacob, he wrestled with God, by 
fervent, persevering supplications, for a blessing on himself 
and others, and prevailed; like Elijah, he was very jealous 
for the Lord God of hosts, and regarded his glory and the 
advancement of his kingdom as the great end of his existence 
on earth, to which all other designs ought to be subordinate; 
like Job, he deeply abhorred himself, repenting, as it were, 
in dust and ashes, when he was enabled to behold the purity 
of God and his own disconformity to his holy nature; like 
the apostle Paul, he counted all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, his Lord; and, like 
him, he felt great delight in preaching to his fellow-men the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. He was remarkably plain in 
dress and manners; but very familiar, communicative, 
and interesting in his conversation. He possessed sound under- 
standing, and a moderate show of human learning. The 
style of his sermons was not polished, but perspicuous and 
pointed; and his manner of address was unusually solemn 
and impressive. As a preacher, he was highly esteemed by 
the humble followers of the Lamb, who relished the precious 
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truths which he clearly exhibited to their view; but he was 
hated, and sometimes bitterly reproached and persecuted, 
not only by the openly vicious and profane, but by many 
nominal Christians, or formal professors, who could net bear 
his heart-searching and penetrating addresses, and the indig- 
nation of the Almighty against the ungodly, which, as a son 
of thunder, he clear}y presented to the view of their guilty 
minds from the awful denunciations of the word of Truth. 
Although he did not fail to preach Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, to laboring and heavy laden sinners, and to admin- 
ister consolation-which the gospel speaks to humble believers, 
yet he was more distinguished by a talent for depicting the 
guilty and deplorable situation of impenitent sinners, and 
the awful consequences of their rebellion against God, with- 
out speedy repentance unto life, and a living faith in the 
blood of sprinkling. There is reason to believe that his 
faithful and indefatigable labors in the gospel of Christ were 
crowned with a great degree of success, and that he was 
honored as an instrument in the conviction and conversion 
of many sinners, and more especially in the commencement 
and progress of several powerful revivals of religion in dif- 
ferent places, during which he labored with distinguished 
zeal and ability. 

We shall conclude our remarks by observing, that some of 
the traits in Mr. MeGready’s character as a private Christian, 
which are worthy of our imitation, were his fervent piety, 
his unaffected humility, his earnest, persevering supplications 
at the throne of grace, his resignation to the will of God 
under the afflictions, bereavements, and poverty with which 
he was tried in this world; his cheerful reliance on God’s 
kind and watchful providence, and confidence in his great 
and precious promises, and his contempt of the pomp and 
ranities of this world, to which he seemed to be, in a great 
degree, crucified. And, as a minister of the gospel, he ought 
to be imitated in his regard to the honor of God and the 
salvation of souls; his vigorous and zealous exhortations to 
promote these grand objects; his fidelity in declaring the 
whole counsel of God, and his patience in bearing the revil- 
ings of the ungodly.” 
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Dr. Cossitt, whose studies led, and residence enabled, him 
to study minutely the life and character of McGready, thus 
sums up the impressions gained by conversing with many 
who had heard and known him: “This devoted pastor, this 
son of thunder, as well as of consolation, was not one of those 
ministers who could suffer the people of his charge to con- 
tinue in ignorance of the great doctrines of the gospel: the 
depravity of the human heart, the necessity of regeneration, 
the atonement made by Christ, and the necessary qualifica- 
tions for heaven. He was, strictly speaking, a Calvinist, but 
of a moderate grade, more zealous to teach his people the 
plan of salvation than the subtleties of a favorite system; 
more concerned about their sure preparation for heaven, than 
the right construction of a creed. In his sermons, he was 
accustomed to dwell with an energy and eloquence seldom, 
if ever, surpassed, on the purity, spirituality, and justice of 
God’s law; the reigning power, odious nature, and destruc- 
tive consequences of sin; the freeness, suitableness, and sufli- 
ciency of the gospel; the love of the Father in giving his Son 
a ransom for all, and his Spirit to reprove the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment; the wrath of Jehovah await- 
ing the rejecters of offered mercy, as well as the bliss and glory 
prepared for those who obey the gospel of the grace of God. 
From the testimony of thousands, it would appear that few 
men of any age have excelled him in power of description, 
whether his theme was the joys of the righteous or the tor- 
ments of the wicked. Rev. William Barnett, now deceased, 
used to say, ‘Father McGready would so describe heaven 
that you would almost see its glories and long to be there; 
and he would so array hell and its horrors before the wicked, 
that they would tremble and quake, imagining a lake of fire 
and brimstone yawning to overwhelm them, and the wrath of 
God thrusting them down the horrible abyss.’ His genius, 
however, was better suited to the sublime than the beautiful, 
to the dreadful than the enrapturing. His learning was 
respectable, and as a reasoner, he was clear, concise, and 
conclusive. He was a heart-searching as well as a soul- 
stirring preacher; powerful to detect the hypocrite and alarm 
the formalist; and his views of the duty of a faithful pastor 
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leading him to scrutinize the ground-work of the Christian’s 
hope, very many members of the various churches were con- 
strained to abandon their sandy foundation, and build anew 
on the rock of Christ Jesus.” 

Dr. Beard (Sketches, First Series, p. 14) says: “Mr. Mce- 
Gready was an unusual man. God had evidently endowed 
him, and raised him up, and given him a spiritual training 
for a special work. He had great physical strength, and a 
voice like thunder. In these respects, he was precisely fitted 
for the field of labor to which Providence assigned him. 
His early religious experience was well calculated to awaken 
distrust of the religion of many around him. He had him- 
self built for a time upon a false foundation, and it was very 
natural that he should fear that others would fall into the 
same fatal error. He was accordingly terrible upon hypo- 
crites, deceivers, and the self-decieved. Such could hardly 
stand before his searching and scathing denunciations. And 
the history of the Church in his times, and the history of 
his own labors, show very clearly that such a man was greatly 
needed. Boanerges, sons of thunder, men of deep and 
earnest spiritual experience, were the proper ministry 
for arousing formalists and double-minded Christians, and 
driving them from their refuges of lies. The western coun- 
try, too, in the close of the last and the commencement of 
the present century, was filled with open infidelity. Vice 
was rampant. A bold front was needed to meet them. Mr. 
McGready’s experience, too, was calculated to give him 
low views of himself. The result was that, notwithstanding 
his great success as a minister, he was remarkable for his 
humility.” 

And, again, p.17: “I heard Mr. MceGready preach once. I 
was very young—lI suppose in my fourteenth or fifteenth year. 
The occasion was a funeral-sermon upon the death of his 
brother, who had lived and died a member of Shiloh congrega- 
tion in Tennessee. He stood at the foot of a tree in a grove, as 
the house could not contain the congregation. I have a very 
distinct recollection of his appearance and manner. He was 
not boisterous, but rather chaste, solemn, and impressive. 
Solemnity was most conspicuous is his manner, and he shed 
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tears very freely. It wasasolemn day. I suppose it was 
his last visit to Shiloh, and perhaps to Tennessee.” 

All who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer perse- 
cution. McGready, as above stated, was no exception. Two 
interesting examples may be cited. The first occurs inci- 
dentally in a long controversial letter to the editor of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian (see number for March 25, 1835), 
from Rev. Dr. Thomas Cleland, dated March 4, 1835, in 
which he says: “As ministerial brethren, we were intimate. 
My house was his home when attending the meetings of our 
Synod, of which we were both members. He assisted occa- 
sionally at my sacramental meetings. His preaching afforded 
me both pleasure and edification, being considerably his 
junior in the ministry. In confirmation of these expressions 
of attachment, I adduce the following circumstance, which, 
I think, ought to weigh nota little in my favor. No doubt 
there are yet living some of your ‘old ministers and mem- 
bers,’ who can recollect something of the critical and sorrow- 
ful circumstances under which the good name of this ‘holy 
and evangelical minister’ suffered for a time, by the heavy 
imputation of fraudulent conduct, respecting the transfer of a 
lot in the town of Russellville. Public rumor was industrious 
and boisterous on this subject. Our Presbytery (Transylvania) 
appointed a committee, as the only expeditious method of 
relieving his character (which we believed was maliciously 
assailed), to go upon the ground to investigate this matter. I 
was the secretary of that committee, and drew up the report 
which triumphantly acquitted him upon abundant evidence 
and legal documents; which report was unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted by the Presbytery in the spring of 1808, 
and is now in the files of that Presbytery.” 

Singularly enough, the other was a mere accident, which 
his noble conscientiousness converted into a warning to him- 
self and others. See Cossitt’s Life and Times of Ewing, pp. 
865-6, where he corrects a serious error in Davidson’s His- 
tory, and refers to a letter published by Thomas Cleland, 
D.D., in 1848, in the Presbyterian Herald, Louisville, Ky., and 
copied by him in the Appendix to the above work, as fol- 
lows: 
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“ Mr. Editor: 1 feel constrained, from a sense of duty to 
the worthy dead, to ask a place in the columns of your use- 
ful periodical, while I attempt to remove a disgraceful stain 
which is left, unintentionally no doubt, on the good name of 
the late Rev. James McGready, by the author of the ‘ History 
of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky; a book, though 
written with great fluency and fine style, yet, we regret to 
say, that it abounds almost in endless mistakes, incorrect 
statements, and which ought never to have been made, and 
which a careful expurgation would greatly enhance the value 
of a second edition. 

‘Riding on a cool day,’ says the respected historian, ‘with 
an empty stomach, and but recently recovered from a bilious 
fever, he (Rev. James McGready) was induced by a couple of 
wicked men in company to drink more liquor than he was 
able to bear, and became shamefully intoxicated.’ This, 
says the history, ‘occurred in 1810.’ It is a mistake as to 
date. It must have been in the fall or close of the year 1806. 
It was in February, 1807, two or three days after the ‘cold 
Friday,’ on which day I remember well riding thirty-five 
miles, facing the wind in the then open Barrens, on the 
business specified by our historian, as follows: 

‘In the year 1807, he (McGready) was accused of fraudu- 
lent conduct in regard to a certain piece of property in Rus- 
sellville. ‘Messrs. Robertson, Cleland, and Rive’—not David 
Rice, but Claiborne Rice, ruling elder—‘investigated the 
matter as a committee of Transylvania Presbytery.’ The 
testimony of some of the most respectable men on the 
ground ‘gave Mr. McGready the most exalted character.’ 

It was on this occason that Mr. McGready confidentially 
communicated to brother Robertson and myself the unpleas- 
ant affair of his intoxication. It was in substance as follows: 
He stated that he was recently on a missionary tour in 
Southern Indiana or Illinois; that he was compelled to ride a 
considerable distance in the morning before he could obtain 
his breakfast, which, as I understood him, was in the vicinity 
of his appointment for that day, and at the house of a friend. 
No account of two sons of Belial with him. It was, as will 
be recollected, in the by-gone days—such as we hope will 
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never return—when the sweetened dram, well mixed with 
honey or the sugar bowl, or any way you liked it, was the 
first and indispensable part of the hospitality of a friendly 
house. This being offered to our worthy brother, who, not 
suspecting any danger, took, as on ordinary occasions, the 
deceitful beverage on an empty stomach after a long fast, and 
before he was aware the intoxicating influence suddenly af- 
fected his head, so that he soon became prostrate under its 
deleterious operation. That he was deeply mortified and 
overwhelmed with grief and shame, no one who knew the 
man will question fora moment. But that ‘he spent some 
weeks in a state of anguish almost comparable to the tor- 
ments of the damned,’ as our historian says, we rather incline 
to think it an exaggeration. At least the account given by 
the relator did not so impress my mind. He also read to us 
his ‘written covenant,’ alluded to by the historian, ‘binding 
himself never to taste spirituous liquors again; to prepare 
for the press an earnest warning against their use; to observe 
every month’ (this is incorrect, it should be every year) ‘the 
day of his fall as a day of fasting, humiliation,’ etc. He 
likewise read to us the ‘Earnest Warning’ prepared for the 
press, the same as published in the volame of his sermons. The 
reason for this confidential communication was, as he in- 
formed us, to have our opinion and advice as to the propriety 
of his making public a plain and candid statement of the 
whole affair, accompanied by explanations, warnings, etc., as 
might be considered appropriate or necessary. He was 
promptly answered in the negative; that as the affair had 
not yet been noised abroad; that as public rumor had 
not yet hold of it; that even where it happened it made 
no noise; that the winds had not yet wafted it to Ken- 
tucky, and that, therefore, to state it himself would be 
impolitic, imprudent, and do more harm than _ good, 
by giving it an unnecessary, injurious publicity. It was 
time enough to do that when it should, if ever, become 
necessary.” 

Dr. Cleland confirms his statements by the recollections of 
a pious friend, Mr. Asa Farrar, who had received the same 
from Mr. McGready before his death. He closes his letter by 
VOL, VIII. NO. I11.—2. 
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again urging Dr. Davidson to revise and expurgate his work 
in a second edition. 

While we have not so full and minute an account of the 
life and labors of MeGready as we would wish, on the other 
hand, we can judge far better of his preaching than it is in 
our power to do of most men of his day. He wrote many 
sermons, and made use of them in the pulpit. Selections 
from these were printed. Both because of the relative and 
intrinsic importance of this publication, I give the full title- 
page, and also the contents, as follows: 

“The Posthumous Works of the Reverend and Pious 
James McGready, late Minister of the Gospel, in Henderson, 
Kentucky. Edited by the Rev. James Smith. ‘By it, he 
being dead, yet speaketh.’ In two volumes. Vol. I. Lou- 
isville, Ky.: Printed by W. W. Worsley. 1831.” “Vol. IL. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Printed by Lowry and Smith. 1833.” Large 
type, 8vo., pp. 805. Another edition, in one volume, 8vo., 
pp. 510, was issued from J. Smith’s steam-press, Nashville, 
1837. The contents of volume IL. are a brief preface by the 
editor; a short sketch of the author’s character, by the Rev. 
John Andrews; a narrative of the commencement and pro- 
gress of the revival of 1800, in a letter from McG. to a friend, 
dated, Logan county, Kentucky, October 23, 1801, pp. 9— 
most authentic and valuable; reprinted in appendix to 
Cossitt’s Ewing. Sermon I. On the Divine authority of the 
Christian religion; 2 Tim. i. 15. Il. The Lord Jesus Christ 
a mighty conqueror; Isa. lxiii. 1. LI. On the nature and 
consequences of sin; Rom. vi. 23. IV. Parable of the dry 
ones; Ezek. xxxvii. 3. V. The sure foundation; Zech. iii. 
9. VI. Christ the author and finisher of the life of grace; 
Rev. xxii. 13. VII. The excellences of Christ as displayed 
in the plan of salvation; Johni. 46. VIII. The believer 
embracing Christ; Luke ii. 23. IX. The experience and 
privileges of the true believer. X. No room for Christ in 
the hearts of sinners; Luke ii. 7. XI. On the blinding poli- 
cies of Satan; 2 Cor. iv. 3,4. XII. The danger of rejecting 
the means of salvation; Prov. xxix.1. XIII. On the general 
judgment; 2 Cor. v.10. XIV. Character, history, and end 
of the fool; Ps. xiv. 1. XV. The sinner’s guide to hell; 
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Matt. vii. 18. XVI. On the importance of early piety; Ecc. 
xii. 1. XVII. Christ has done all things well; Mark vii. 37. 
XVII. A sacramental meditation; Gen. xxviii. 17. XIX. 
The devices of Satan; Luke xxii. 31. XX. The supera- 
bounding grace of God; Rom. v. 20. XXI. The qualitica- 
tions and duties of a minister of the gospel; Acts xx. 27. 
XXII. The Christian’s journey to the heavenly Canaan; 
Num. x. 20. This volume closes with a lecture on “the dan- 
gerous and destructive consequences attending the use of 
spirituous liquors,” pp. 40. Beginning with a quotation from 
Dr. Rush, he handles the subject at length, thoroughly, and 
for the times and audience. He advocates total abstinence. 
Volume II. contains sermons: I. The work of the Spirit 
distinguished from that of the devil; Mark xii. 22. Il. The 
hope of the hypocrite; Job xxvi. 8. LL. The deceitfulness 
of the human heart; Jer. xvii.9. IV. The new birth; John 
iii. 3. V. The new birth; John iii. 5. VIL Terms of disci- 
pleship; Matt. xvi. 24. VII. Nature and necessity of faith; 
Heb. xi. 6. VIII. Nature and tendency of unbelief; Mark 
xvi. 16. LX. The doom of the impenitent; Isa. xxx. 33. 
X. The saving sight; John xii. 21. XI. The meeting of 
Christ and his disciples; Matt. xxviii. 7. XII. Christ won- 
derful in his person, offices, and works; Isa. ix, 6. XIII. 
Scriptural testimony of the character and works of Christ; 
John v. 39. XIV. The young invited to come to Christ; 
John xix. 14. XV. Funeral sermon; John xvii. 24. XVI. 
Fast-day sermon, preached during the late war with Eng- 
land; Joel i. 14. XVII. The believer’s espousals to Christ; 
Jer. ii.2. XVIII. Vindication of the exercises in the revival 
of 1800; Matt. xi. 4,5,6. XIX. The hindrance of the work 
of God; Josh. vii. 13. XX. The Bible a revelation from 
heaven; Prov. iii. 13. 

In his preface, Smith remarks that “most of these sermons 
were preached by the author during the revival, although 
some of them were slightly altered by him at a subsequent 
period, as may be observed from an allusion to natural events 
of a later date in that one entitled, ‘The character, history, 
and end of the fool.’ As none of them were designed for 
publication, but simply for the author’s own use, it will be 
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remarked that little attention has been paid by him to the 
mere ornament of expression; yet the intelligent Christian 
reader will readily perceive that all his discourses are well 
calculated to convince the unregenerate of the evil nature of 
sin, and the awful consequences of living and dying under 
its dominion; to lead the heavy laden to the blood of sprink- 
ling, and to administer encouragement and consolation to 
the hearts of God’s people, the Lord Jesus Christ being the 
alpha and omega, the beginning and the end, the soul and 
substance of the whole. 

Many of the sermons, even to the ordinary reader, will 
seem to close abruptly, owing to an omission of the author 
in writing out the applications—that being a part he almost 
uniformly delivered extemporaneously, and according to the 
circumstances of his audience. This omission is the more to 
be lamented, as in his applications he is said to have been 
particularly interesting, forcing the truth home on the con- 
sciences of his hearers with almost irresistible efficacy. The 
reader may infer something of his powers in this way from 
the sermon ‘on the superabounding grace of God.’” 

The extracts which follow will remind the reader of the 
plain, outspoken, practical style of the early English re- 
formers; especially of Latimer, the martyred Bishop, who 
spoke with equal freedom and faithfulness before princes and 
people: 


THE FOOL CHARACTERIZED. 


“The poor, unhappy fool, to quiet conscience, repeatedly 
promised that, at some future period, he would repent of his 
sins and seek religion, and as often left his promises unper- 
formed. At length, he became acquainted with a profane, 
drunken profligate, who was a man of wealth, and bore the 
pompous title of Major, Colonel, Judge, or General; but he 
was a hater of God and religion. This contemptible sinner 
hinted to the fool that the religion of Jesus Christ was a mere 
deception; that the Bible was a cheat, the fabrication of de- 
signing men; that there was no future state, nor general 
judgment, and that men had not, after death, to give an 
account of the deeds done in the body. He furnished him 
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with Paine’s Age of Reason, and the works of Volney, Vol- 
taire, and Bolingbroke. This confirmed him a fool, for infi- 
delity put the cap-stone upon his folly. Now he shouted 
victory, and viewed all the efforts of reason, conscience, and 
the religion of Christ, as incapable of disturbing his peace, 
and all the admonitions, reproofs, and entreaties of religious 
friends as lost when addressed to him. Then the fool could 
tell what wonders his unerring reason had discovered. He 
had found out that the Bible was a deception, when he had 
never read it through once in the course of his life, and knew 
little more of its contents than a Shawnee or Choctaw. If a 
person asked him for the evidence of the truth of the system 
on which he is venturing into eternity, he would reply that 
he had incontestible evidence. And what was it? All the 
half-read fops, who never made the Bible their study; Doc- 
tors, Majors, Colonels, Generals, Judges, and members of 
Congress were deists. If he were asked for his unanswerable 
arguments, by which he supported his system, he would say 
that he had them at command. And what were they? /Pro- 
fane witticisms, sneers, jests at sacred thoughts, and extravagant, 
loud laughter. 

Time would fail to dwell upon particulars. View the fool 
through every stage of his life, unless at some solemn sea- 
sons when the Spirit of God was powerfully striving with 
him, and you would see nothing but the symptoms of extreme 
folly about him. Did he happen in company with some 
lively experimental Christians, whose conversation was alto- 
gether of Christ, heaven, and the life of religion, he was 
miserable beyond description; such conversation was con- 
trary to his vile, depraved nature; therefore, presently he 
was up and gone. If a faithful minister or pious Christian 
conversed with him about the state of his soul, he would 
give no answer, but he would appear confused and look angry ; 
urge him upon the subject, and he would be highly offended 
and shew the most daring impudence; if he answered what 
was said to him, it was with insolence and contempt. See 
him on the Sabbath; like the sluggard, he is stretched on his 
bed sleeping away the precious season of grace. Let him 
rise ever so early during the week, the Sabbath morning was 
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the fool’s time to sleep. Perhaps breakfast is nearly ready 
to go on the table before he is disposed to rise. See him 
during the course of the day; if he is reading, it is not the 
Bible, nor a religious book, but a history, a novel, or a news- 
paper; notice his conversation on this holy day—he has nota 
word to say about the great concerns of his soul. No, he 
speaks of the world and the things of it. See him at the 
place of worship; he is like a fish out of water; everything 
is contrary to his nature; to sit out a sermon is like Algerine 
bondage. Sometimes you see him in one part of the assem- 
bly; in less than ten minutes he is in another place. Pres- 
ently look about you again, and he is up and gone; he is at the 
spring, or conversing with some of his ungodly companions on 
the most sinful and profane subjects. See him during a 
sacramental occasion—every day, if he is about—you will 
see him on the outside, sitting away off at a distance on a 
log, or standing at the foot of a tree with some profane ruf- 
fians, with his hat on, talking and laughing. If the Spirit of 
God visit the assembly with a heavenly breeze, and some happy 
souls, filled with the love of God, are constrained to praise and 
glorify him; or, if poor, awakened sinners are constrained to 
cry for mercy, presently you may see the fool climbing a tree 
or springing upon some high log, stretching his neck, strain- 
ing his eyes, and gazing with a grin of contempt. displaying 
the malice and enmity of a devil. The 15th day of Decem- 
ber, 1811, was a Sabbath the fool profaned as much, and upon 
which he committed as much sin as on any Sabbath he had 
ever seen. The fool can remember it himself; he was re- 
markably hardened, vain, foolish, and wicked on that day; 
he lay down that night as prayerless and hardened as a devil; 
but about the hour of two next morning something trans- 
pired that for the moment brought him to his senses. The 
earth began to shake. It was to the fool like the midnight 
ery of Egypt; it bore some resemblance to the sounding of 
the archangel’s trumpet. On that morning, on the 23d of 
January, and on the 7th of February, the heart of the fool 
was obliged to confess there was a God, and a terrible God; 
he was convinced it was a dreadful thing to fall into the 
hands of an angry God; then he saw God frowning, hell 
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gaping, and storms of vengeance ready to burst upon his 
guilty soul. Fora time he prayed and cried for mercy; he 
attended on the preaching of the gospel every opportunity, 
by day and night; and, for a time, like Saul, he appeared to 
be quite another man. But, alas! he was never a new man; 
for, like Lot’s wife, he looked back to Sodom; he longed 
after his old sins, and presently the shaking of the earth, 
like the preaching of the gospel, became an old thing, and 
he felt such a hankering anxiety after his old sins, that now 
and then, in spite of conscience, he complied with the temp- 
tations of Satan; his convictions died away; his heart grew 
harder and harder. The unclean spirit returned, ‘and found 
his house empty, swept, and garnished’ with prayers, tears, 
duties, and reformations. And ‘he brought with him seven 
other devils more wicked than himself, and they entered in 
and dwelt there.’ So the last state of the fool was worse 
than the first. Perhaps this was the last call the fool ever 
had.”—Sermon XIV., Vol. I. 


THE BROAD ROAD TO DESTRUCTION. 


“Some declare that there are many paths leading to hell, 
but methinks that all these paths are included in one, and 
constitute the broad road. Like the street in the city, there 
are the paved walks for footmen and the broader part for 
horsemen and carriages. The orthodox hypocrite has a 
smooth, nice path, paved with convictions, plausible expe- 
riences, Christian duties, tears, enlargements, and melting 
frames of mind. The moral formalist has a rough, hard 
pavement, consisting of his religious education, his standing 
in the church, speculative knowledge, orthodox principles, 
and good desires. The deist or infidel has his passage snugly 
causewayed with reason, natural religion, and many false pre- 
tensions of respect for the God of nature. The genteel, polite 
sensualist travels along a graded, pleasant pavement, on 
which he goes sporting, singing, skipping, and dancing. The 
profane sinner, the swinish drunkard, the filthy debauchee, 
the scofter at God and religion; all these travel the rough 
and filthy part of this broad road, wading to their knees in 
mud and mire, and besmeared with the filth of sin.” 
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Directions for pursuing this broad roadway to hell: “ Live 
as prayerless asa beast. If you feel any impressions to pray, 
resist them; use every excuse to avoid prayer and to silence 
conscience; make a jest of it, laugh at, and make fun of all 
those who perform this duty. Go to every frolic, frequent 
vain company, sing, fiddle, and dance, and obtain for your- 
selves all the devil, the world, and sin can give you. Get 
drunk, boast that you are a clever fellow, curse and swear, 
and be as profane as your hellish nature will admit of, and 
there is no danger that you will fail of attaining to destruc- 
tion. Give a loose rein to mirth and jesting; ridicule divine 
and eternal things; and if you find it necessary to raise the 
laugh, tell a few ingenious lies. Use every effort to acquire 
riches upon any terms. In horse-swapping, in land-jobbing, 
and all other kinds of trade, take every advantage in your 
power; deviate from the truth; extol any property you may 
wish to sell to fifty times beyond its value; tell what extrav- 
agant prices you have been offered for it, by such and such 
respectable and intelligent men, and never miss a good bar- 
gain for want of a solid, substantial lie. When you meet a 
poor man in distress, who is simple and ignorant, cheat him; 
and if conscience checks you, remember your bundle of ex- 
cuses for sin. This man had the making of one-half the 
bargain; his eyes were open, and he would have cheated me 
if he had been as smart a fellow; and now-a-days it is every 
man for himself. Such reasoning as this will ease the qualms 
of conscience, and give you essential assistance in the road 
to hell. Indulge in pride and vanity; look down with dis- 
dain upon all around you; treat all as your inferiors, and 
esteem yourself some great and good body; leave religion to 
the vulgar—your mind is too noble to be taken up with such 
trivial matters. Indulge anger, malice, and revenge upon all 
occasions. Be cross and contrary as possible; delight to keep 
up disturbances in your neighborhood; make your family 
unhappy. If you receive the smallest affront, resent it—rage 
like a devil, curse and blaspheme, seize the fellow by the 
throat, and knock him down. Cherish all manner of deceit; 
make every man believe you love and respect him, when in 
his company; but when behind his back, laugh at his weak- 
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ness, expose his faults, and tell a thousand lies to exaggerate 
them; backbite him, and endeavor secretly to ruin his 
character; and, if he be without fault, throw out some dark, 
suspicious hints, that may make men suppose that you have 
found him guilty of some horrible act of wickedness; when 
in his company, make profession of friendship towards him, 
until you have possessed yourself of all his mind, and slyly 
let his secrets out into the world; and when he places full 
confidence in you, and suffers you to get his property into 
your power, swindle him out of his whole fortune. But to 
curse and blaspheme the name of God is, of all exercises on 
the broad road, the most rational that the sinner can be 
engaged in. This declaration may surprise you. Can it be 
rational to blaspheme God’s holy name? If you intended to 
remove to a strange country, it would be very proper to learn 
the language of its inhabitants; and so, as you intend to 
spend an eternity in hell, it is fit and necessary that you 
should learn the dialect of the damned; for there is nothing 
so like the disposition of the devil, that betrays so much of 
the temper of the fiends of the infernal pit, as this. Ina 
word, if you intend to choose the broad road to hell, live in 
sin, commit it with greediness, go into all manner of evil, 
follow every imagination of your wicked heart, despise re- 
proof, stifle your convictions, murder conscience, resist every 
motion of God’s Holy Spirit, made through the red tide of a 
Redeemer’s blood, and press onward, regardless of God or 


man.”’—Sermon XV., Vol. J. 
THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


“Pride and worldly-mindedness form another riddle by 
which the arch-fiend sifts from the soul the comforts of divine 
grace, and mark with what ingenuity he lays his snares. 
All his hellish craft and cunning are used to conceal them. 
He covers them under the fair pretext of public utility, de- 
cency, or industry; he suggests to the Christian that it is 
necessary for him to have as good a house and farm as any 
of his neighbors; he must be as well dressed; his children 
must be clothed neatly; and, unless he attain to these things, 
his family will be considered as mean and contemptible. A 
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thousand schemes are devised to acquire honor and amass 
wealth; he rises early and sits up late; all is hurry and 
bustle; business presses; ail must be given up to facilitate 
the acquisition of the empty trifles of the world. There is 
no time to attend the preaching of the word; family wor- 
ship and private prayer must be neglected; and they must 
conform to the fashions and customs of the world. To suc- 
ceed in their ambitious designs, it is necessary to court the 
favor of the wicked; to associate with them and adopt their 
habits, and, ere they are aware, the deep draughts of car- 
nality have intoxicated the brain. Blinded by the god of 
this world, they have lost all the spirituality and enjoyment 
of godliness.”—Sermon XLX., Vol. I. 


FREE GRACE, 


“From what has been said, we may know how deeply be- 
lievers are in debt to free grace for their deliverance from 
the reigning power and damning weight of sin. How should 
they admire and adore that sovereign free grace which has 
made them vessels of mercy and monuments of grace, while 
thousands as good by nature as they perish in their sins! 
How should they be filled with wonder, gratitude, and praise 
at the condescension of the Son of God, who freely under- 
took to pay the debt they owed to divine justice, and never 
flinched from the work till he paid the last farthing, answered 
all the demands of the law in their behalf, and purchased 
eternal life and glory for them! How should they praise the 
Spirit of Grace, who has convinced them of their need of 
Christ, who cut them off from all their refuges of lies, and, 
at length, bound their wills to accept of salvation on the 
terms of free grace, while others have quenched their con- 
victions and returned to their former evil courses, like the 
dog to his vomit, and the sow, that was washed, to her wal- 
lowing in the mire! O believer, from the earliest period of 
eternity, the Lord Jesus Christ has been employed in devising 
and executing a plan by which all the perfections of the God- 
head may be glorified in your salvation; and, in a short 
time, he will put you in full possession of all the bliss and 
glory which the grace of God designs for you; and how 
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sweet the thought when you shall have safely arrived at your 
everlasting rest, then you will be far beyond the reach of 
Satan’s temptations, and completely delivered from all 
trouble and distress. Then, when you will view what God 
has bestowed upon you, and what you have deserved; when 
you look down upon hell and see the vast difference free 
grace has made betwixt you and the inhabitants of those 
dark regions; O what gratitude and delight will you feel 
when you reflect—Yonder lake was my deserved portion; 
these had been my doleful groans; these my endless pains; 
that dark dungeon my eternal prison, had not free grace 
interposed! Yonder death was the wages of my sin, but 
this eternal life is the gift of God, through Jesus Christ, my 


Lord !”—Sermon XX., Vol. J. 


INTEMPERANCE PORTRAYED. 


The address upon the evil effects of spirituous liquors, ap- 
pended to the first volume, is doubtless the earliest elaborate 
and special effort in behalf of the temperance reform made 
in the Mississippi Valley. What Rush was in the East, that 
was McGready in the West; a forerunner, much in advance 
of his day. Two quotations must suffice’ from a document 
which even now would bear reprinting, and do great good if 
widely circulated. I am not sure but its plainness of speech 
would be just the thing for the masses, high and low, of to- 
day. 

“One horrible consequence attending the use of spirituous 
liquors is that the intemperate use of them degrades and 
destroys the dignity of human nature, and sinks a man below 
the character of a beast. What a mournful spectacle! what 
a pitiable sight is it to see a man of reason and reflection, 
capable of contemplating the perfections of God, capable of 
knowing and enjoying happiness in God, lying upon the 
street or upon the highway, rolling in the mud like a filthy 
swine, spewing and vomiting like a dog! or to see him com- 
ing home to his family, or to his lodging, “his garments be- 
smeared with mud and dirt, or torn off him through logs 
and brush, where he has blundered along! See him coming 
into the presence of genteel company! . . . . Hear him 
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talk, and you scarcely discover the rationality of man about 
him; his tongue runs without end upon the most trifling 
subjects—pouring out the most disgusting foolishness and 
fulsom nonsense. When he relates any particular passage, 
in a few minutes he forgets that he has told it, and tells it 
over again, and presently he tells it again, and perhaps he 
tells it twenty times over before he is done with it, until he 
tires and sickens every person present with it. When he 
comes to himself, if he have the feelings of a man, what 
mortification, shame, and sense of disgrace does he feel! 
what cutting reflections and horrors of conscience! and, 
perhaps, when capable of examining, he finds that his 
money, his valuable papers, or some useful property is gone; 
that they are lost, and he knows not how! Perhaps some 
strolling vagabond found him by the way, and picked his 
pockets. 

The intemperate use of ardent spirits has a natural ten- 
dency to sink a man’s character into contempt, to destroy | 





his importance, and make him less than a cipher in the 
world. It leads him into idleness, to gambling, to debauchery, 
to extravagance, to neglect of business, and bad management. 
It has a natural tendency to impair his reason and destroy 
his intellectual powers. Hence, he becomes stupid, senseless, 
and almost irrational. When he feels himself sinking into 
contempt, and, in a great measure, neglected by men of 
character and good conduct, this sinks him in his own estima- 
tion. Then he becomes the companion of sots and ruffians 
and the meaner class of mankind. And, here, he loses all 
seuse of honor, and begins to care but little whether he has 
a character or not. And the fatal consequence of this is, he 
gives himself to brutish drunkenness and intemperance, and 
looks for happiness and satisfaction no where else but in his 
bottle. By this means, like a round body, whirling with 
rapid velocity down a deep descent, he quickly sinks upon a 
level with the brutes, becomes a disgrace to his friends, a 
nuisance to the world, and dies like a beast unlamented. 
Alas! what melancholy examples of this kind are to be 
found all over the continent of America! Men of sense and 
genius that once filled offices of importance with respecta- 
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bility; men that once did honor to their country in legisla- 
tive and executive departments; men who fought like lions 
upon the field of battle, in the glorious cause of liberty, and 
made themselves famous in the esteem of their country; and 
men who, by prudence and industry for a number of years, 


had raised themselves to wealth and respectability: I say, of 


all these classes, we find painful examples of the deadly, 
poisonous effects of the intemperate use of spirituous liquors. 
Men who might have immortalized their characters while 
the world exists, becoming filthy sots; yea, stupid beasts in 
human shape, and, at last, dying like brutes—their very 
death a comfort to their friends, and a means of purging the 
world of its useless lumber.” 

In a previous part of this address, Mr. McGready had very 
fully shown that almost inevitably the moderate drinker be- 
comes asot. He thus graphically terminates the list of con- 
sequences : 


“The most dreadful consequence that attends the sin of 


drunkenness is, that it ends in hell, and there effectually 
plunges the immortal soul into eternal perdition. Says 
the prophet Isaiah (vy. 11); ‘Woe unto them that rise early 
in the morning, that they may follow strong drink, that con- 
tinue until night, till wine inflame them.’ In the fourteenth 
verse he describes their fearful doom: ‘Therefore, hell hath 
enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without measure, 
and therefore their glory, and their multitude and their 
pomp; and he that rejoiceth, shall descend into it.’ The 
Spirit of God, by the apostle, expressly declares in 1 Cor. vi. 
10, that drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God; 
and, again, he ranks drunkenness with the works of the devil. 
But when we consider that drunkenness inspires the unhappy 


subjects of it with the spirit, the temper, and disposition of 
hell, it then naturally follows, in the reason and fitness of 


things, that hell is their most proper and suitable place. 

Just observe their conduct upon a public day, at a court, 
an election, or a general muster. Go into a tavern and see 
the common hall filled with creatures in the shape and like- 
ness of men, but inspired with the temper of devils; see 
them swallowing down the intoxicating poison; hear their 
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horrid oaths and blasphemies, the very language of the infer- 


nal gulf belching from their mouths. 


Hear their confused 


noise, their mad tumult, and distraction; and their appear- 
ance much more resembles a band of devils from the bottom- 
less pit, than a company of rational, intelligent men. 


Just go to the muster-field or a general review; see several 


hundred men upon parade—their sobriety, their attention to 
orders and decent conduct through every part of the military 
exercises of the day seem to do honor to their country. You 


would rejoice to see so large a company of rational, respect- 


able citizens. But wait until they are dismissed and receive 


their public treat from their officers. 
choly change takes place! 


what a melan- 
You will see a large majority 


of the same men turned into an appearance resembling per- 


fect brutes or devils. 
raised, worse than Bedlam. 


sound of wild 
See the mad commotion and 


confusion 


tumult that takes place round the whisky barrel; the yells 
and shrieks, the horrid oaths and hellish blasphemies, as 
though a company of demons had come up from hell! Pres- 


ently, when the whisky begins to operate, when they begin 


to feel its intoxicating power, the very spirit and temper of 
Now bloody quarrels begin in every 


hell begins to appear. 


part of the vast multitude; see men tearing off their clothes, 
seizing each other like dogs, tearing each other by the hair, 
beating and abusing one another, biting each other’s flesh, 


gouging out one another’s eyes, with the madness and fury of 


devils! 


Presently you will see a number of these poor bacchana- 
lians reeling and staggering about, their eyes swollen and 


blackened, their blood streaming, bearing visible marks of 


inhuman abuse; others you will see hanging upon a fence 
or leaning upon a wall, spewing out their vomit like dogs; 
others, again, you will find, like filthy swine, lying in corners, 
stretched upon the street, or wallowing in the mud and dirt; 
and, again, when they disperse, and attempt to go home, see 
them in companies upon every road, and in every direction ; 
what loud talk, distracted noise, horrid oaths, and fearful 


blasphemies fill the very air as they pass along! 
straining their horses to a gallop, yelling and shouting like 


See them 
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infernal fiends—perhaps some, dashed from their horses, either 
killed outright or their bodies bruised and their limbs broken ; 
some falling off and lying all night by the highway, liable to 
to be trodden to death by horses or torn to pieces by wild 
beasts. 

Now let reason and divine revelation speak and determine 
what place in all the vast extended universe, is most fit, 
proper, and suitable for such a class or description of men— 
certainly the place that is most suitable to their temper and 
disposition—and that place is hell.” 


FALSE FOUNDATIONS. 


“The fourth class of hypocrites build their hope of heaven 
upon a certain system of principles, or particular form of 
doctrines. This system is their Christ; upon it they trust 
their souls’ salvation. Hint that their hope is false, or differ 
from their principles, and you take a dog by the toes; they 
begin to bite and scratch, and cast forth the venom of the 
old serpent. 

Here, my brethren, do not mistake me. I by no means 
presume to reject creeds or confessions of faith, or forms or 
systems of sound doctrine, for they are frequently recom- 
mended by the apostle Paul, and Jude insists that we should 
earnestly contend for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
A system of sound doctrine is as necessary to the power of 
religion, as the body is to the living man. The soul-damning 
evil is not in having creeds and confessions, but putting them 
in Christ’s stead. The hypocritical Presbyterian makes a 


Shrist of his confession of faith—the forms and customs of 
his forefathers. He has never seen the spiritual beauty of 


one sound doctrine contained in his system; and yet, upon 
it are built all his hopes. Like the ancient Jews, who 
depended upon their privileges and institutions, crying, The 
temple of the Lord, and we are Abraham’s seed; we were 
never in bondage toany man. The hypocritical Presbyterian 
can live prayerless, drink too much whisky, and cheat his 
neighbor in a bargain; but, touch not his hope—he will 
sting like a viper. 

The hypocritical Baptist makes a Saviour of his adult 
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baptism by immersion. On this are founded all his hopes of 
salvation. He can live without prayer, profane the Sabbath, 
and act like a man of the world. But do not touch his 
hope—do not even hint that it is false. 

The Christ of the hypocritical Methodist is the doctrines 
of Wesley and Fletcher; his perfection, falling from grace, 
his malicious invectives and unchristian abuses of Calvinism, 
together with the forms and traditions of his Church. Upon 
these he rests his salvation, while he is swollen with spiritual 
pride, and breathes a spirit of bitterness and hatred against 
every Christian under heaven who differs from him in senti- 
ment. Touch his hope, his form or his system, and you have 
fallen in a den of rattle-snakes—anger, wrath, and the fight- 
ing spirit are instantly shown. 

The hypocritical Marshalite’s Christ is in having no system 
at all, neither creed nor confession; and in having the name 
of Christian, but at the same time introducing a new creed 
and confession; bringing all the world out from among 
names and parties, but, in the meanwhile, striving with all 
his might to make all of his party, by boasting of astonish- 
ing new light, while his hard spirit and enmity to the people 
of God in every Christian Church, proves that he is yet in 
darkness and abiding in death.”—Sermon II., Vol. IZ. 

“The Christian follows Christ by imitating his divine 
character; copying after his unparalleled example, and drink- 
ing in his spirit, temper, and disposition. There are a great 
many little, no-harm sins, about which the world tells us. 
These the Christian never indulges; from these he is entirely 
free; and for this reason they are not to be found in the life 
and character of Christ. Foolish talking and jesting, the 
world says, are innocent, but they are expressly forbid by the 
apostle. Sabbath-day amusements surely, they say, are not 
sinful. There can be no harm in taking a civil game at 
cards, billiards, or backgammon, if we play only for amuse- 
ment and not for money. There is no harm in a genteel ball 
or dance among decent, respectable people, when managed 
with politeness and good order. Yes, my friends, in these 
things there is harm. They who practice them are in a dif- 
ferent road from that which Christ traveled, and where he is 
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they never can come. Christ never played cards nor back- 
gammon; he was never in the ball-room, nor at a civil dance; 
and I am confident none of his followers will ever be seen 
in such places.””"—Sermon VI., Vol. LI. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


“T will give you a short synopsis of the Christian’s charac- 
ter. He is a heaven-born soul; he has felt the pangs of the 
new birth; he has entered the strait gate of conversion; he 
ean give a reason for his hope, and tell what great things the 
Lord has done for his soul; he has the knowledge of God 
and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent, in his soul, which is 
eternal life. God, the Father, by his Spirit, has revealed to 
his heart Jesus, in his person, in his offices, and in all his 
mediatorial glory, fullness, and suitableness. He loves Christ 
with all his heart; more than the dearest relations of earth; 
more than his own life. He loves the law of God; he de- 
lights to obey his commands and do whatsoever pleases him. 
He is an humble creature; like a little child, he is ever at the 
feet of Jesus, willing to be taught and desiring to know 
more and more concerning him. He is a loving and benevo- 
lent creature; he loves all men; he loves the people of God, 
because they bear the image of Christ, speak the language 
of the heavenly Canaan, and are brothers and sisters in Christ, 
and are traveling with him to the paradise of God. He loves 
the poor unconverted; he loves and pities even his worst 
enemies; he feels benevolence and compassion towards them, 
and prays for them, and weeps in secret for them, and desires 
tueir salvation as he does his own. He is free from all 
malice, ill-will, and revenge. He cannot indulge such hellish 
feelings as these towards any of the human race. He is 
possessed of a gentle and forgiving spirit. He renders not 
evil for evil, but repays evil with good. He is a praying 
creature; spiritual prayer is the very breath of the heaven- 
born soul, and in all things he delights to do his heavenly 
Father's will.”—Sermon VI, Vol. £1. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN WITNESS. 


“Christ is to be seen in his word—the scriptures of eternal - 
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truth. The Bible is the treasury in which this pearl of great 
price is hid, and all that is wanting is spiritual eyes to see it 
in every page and every sentence. It is very true that no 
man can see Christ or behold his glory, until that God who 
at first commanded light to shine out of darkness, shines into 
his heart by the enlightening influences of his Spirit, and 
gives him the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
in the face of Jesus; yet the word of divine revelation is the 
medium through which Christ is seen, and his amiable excel- 
lences discovered. This affords the children of God the 
most rational and solid foundation for true comfort and per- 
manent hope, for then they have the witness both of the 
word and the Spirit of the God of truth, to prove the reality 
of their spiritual exercises and experience. And so, by the 
mouth of two witnesses the whole truth is established. The 
word was indicated by the Spirit, and by it, he attests the 
genuineness of the work of grace in the heart. Therefore, 
every sight of Christ, and every view of his glory, accords 
with the description given in the word of God. Permit me 
also to observe that a saving view of Christ, is no new revela- 
tion, distinct from that contained in the Scriptures, but simply 
a divine illumination of the mind, enabling it to understand 
the spiritual meaning of what is already revealed. This 
is manifest from the case of the two disciples, when 
overtaken by Jesus in the way to Emmaus. The Spirit ex- 
plains the scripture, and gives the soul to behold Jesus in his 
word and promises—to see him as exhibited in the gospel— 
and hence the Bible seems to be a new book to every soul 
when converted. He is astonished at his former blindness 
and stupidity. Before, he had read the Bible, and thought 
he understood it; but still it was a sealed book; Christ, the 
pearl of great price, he could not discover; but now he can 
‘see Jesus’ throughout the whole word of God, and 
through this medium, as with a glass, he bebolds the 
fertile fields of glory, and the rivers of the waters of life 
which flow through ‘the paradise of God. Here, by 
the light of the Spirit, he can read his title to the heavenly 
inheritance, and prove the reality of his union to Christ.” — 


Sermon X., Vol. II. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 


“There is nothing which has so powerful an influence on 
the human mind as example. When children see their pa- 
rents walking with God, daily keeping his commandments, 
watching and praying, evidencing by their holy lives and 
conversation that they are bound for the heavenly Canaan— 
thus an abiding conviction is fastened on their minds 
of the reality and importance of religion, which dis- 
turbs their carnal peace, and places a powerful re- 
straint ppon their sinful passions, desires, and inclinations; 
aud such convictions often terminate in their conversion and 
salvation. 

But when children see their parents live from day to day, 
and year to year, altogether prayerless, never bowing their 
knees to God in their families, or in secret, they will live 
prayerless, too, and think prayer entirely unnecessary. 
When they see their parents spend the Sabbath in 
worldly business, worldly conversation, carnal mirth, and 
unnecessary visits, they are sure to follow their example, and 
think it no harm to profane the holy Sabbath day. When 
they see their parents get drunk, curse, swear, and blaspheme 
the name of God, they suppose all to be right, and will do 
the same. When they hear their parents jesting, and laugh- 
ing at conversion, regeneration, and the life and power of 
religion; calling it delusion, enthusiasm, distraction, and 
branding as hypocrites all those who profess the name of 
Jesus, or calling them fools and fanatics, they will, from the 
example of their parents, despise religion and treat it with 
contempt. 

By such means as these hundreds of parents are guilty of 
murdering their offspring. They are guilty of the damna- 
tion of their children, and their children’s children for many 
generations.” —Sermon XIV., Vol. II. 


REASON BLIND. 


“ But, say our deistical friends, reason and the light of na- 
nature teach us that there is a God, one true and eternal 
God, a being of all possible goodness and perfection. I grant 
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that they teach us that there must be a God, or First Cause 
of all things; but whether there be one or twenty gods, 
reason cannot tell. And the deist is indebted to the Bible 
for this and every genuine truth which his system contains. 
Trace the history of the earliest ages of the world, and for 
hundreds of years you will find no nation or people confirmed 
in the belief of the existence of one God, save the Jews, and 
they obtained it by revelation. The Egyptians were a 
civilized nation, and for more than two thousand years a 
respectable and important empire. Among them the knowl- 
edge of letters, mathematics, philosophy, and other sciences 
originated. But did enlightened reason inform them that 
there was but one God? It did not. They had their gods, 
Osiris and Isis; worshiped oxen, dogs, and cats, and even 
leeks and onions. 

Afterwards Greece and Rome were the wonders of the 
world. They were renowned for wisdom and eloquence; for 
political, military, and scientific knowledge. Their learned 
men immortalized their names by philosophic researches. 
Did their refined and enlightened reason teach them the exist- 
ence of one God? No. They had hundreds and, for aught 
I know, thousands of gods. But, further, did reason and 
the light of nature teach them that their gods were good 
beings, possessed of moral excellency? Read their poets 
and observe the obscene debaucheries of Jupiter, Apollo, 
and Venus; the thefts of Mercury; the cruelty and injustice 
of Jupiter in dethroning Saturn, his father, and sending him 
to hell, while he usurped his power as supreme god. Then, 
how does it come to pass that in the present day reason and 
the light of nature can so infallibly discover that there is 
but one God, and he a being of infinite goodness and perfec- 
tion, since man, from age to age, for thousands of years, 
with all their wisdom and improvement, so grossly erred? 
The cause is this: few deists can be found who have not had 
some religious education. Their fathers or grandfathers 
believed in Christianity, and held the Bible in high venera- 
tion; and, although they reject it as a fable, they are 
indebted to it for every genuine truth contained in their sys- 
tem.” —Sermon XX., Vol. LI. 
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THE DECISIVE ARGUMENT. 


“This despised book (the Bible) informs you how the 
healing virtue of Christ’s merits and death are to be 
applied to your soul, to deliver you from the damning 
nature of sin; and how you are to be made holy and pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of the heavenly state. It declares 
that you must be converted by the power and agency of the 
Spirit of God, and renewed after the image of Christ; that 
God will write his law upon your hearts: that he will put 
his Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in his statutes; 
that you shall grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, until you are ripe for heaven and 
eternal blessedness. It declares that you shall have the com- 


fortable witness of this divine change; that the Spirit of 
God shall bear witness with your spirits that you are born of 


God; that, being justified by faith, you shall have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; that, believing, 
you shall rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
This is the way to happiness which the Bible teaches to fallen, 
depraved sinners of the human race. And this is the true 
way to happiness, or else all the innumerable millions of the 
human family must be miserable to all eternity in hell. But, 
my friends, it is the way; 1 know it, and every genuine 
Christian upon earth knows it. I have that confidence in 
the esteem of my friends, my neighbors, and fellow-citizens, 
that I believe they all think me a man of truth and free 
from deception; and I declare it as a man of truth; before 
God, I have felt it; I have tried it; I have experienced it; 
I have enjoyed more solid pleasure and real happiness in 
viewing the glory of God in the face of Jesus—in feeling the 
love of Christ shed abroad in the soul—than ever Buonaparte 
felt in his mighty victories and extensive conquests. In the 
blessed hope of the glory of the Lord, I live happy even in 
tribulation and distress; and in the enjoyment of the glorious 
hope, I rejoice at the prospect of death. Yea, I can say 
that death has nothing in it terrible. Iam willing to meet 
it at any moment when it is God’s will to send it.”—Sermon 


XX., Vol. I. 
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Cumberland Presbyterian History. 
ESTIMATE OF M’GREADY’S WORK. 


From the study of McGready’s life-work and writings, and 
also from a thorough consideration of the country and times 
in which he flourished, we are able to form a correct idea of 
the wonderful work wrought by Divine Providence through 
his humble agency. This may be well summed up under two 
heads. First, his work as theological teacher; second, as a 
defender of the faith. 

Although in his day there were no theological schools, 
and, although he was not like William Graham and David 
Caldwell, in the Presbyterian, or Ewing, Donnell, and Mor- 
row in the Cumberland Presbyterian Churches, at the head 
of an individual school for the prophets, yet it may be justly 
affirmed that he did a great work in introducing worthy men 
into the ministry; that, indeed, he was remarkably gifted in 
this respect. The reminiscences of his brief labors in North 
Carolina, given by the Rev. Ebenezer B. Currie, who was a 
pupil of McGready in his youth, prove what a singular influ- 
ence he exercised over young men. Inthe Transylvania and 
Cumberland Presbyteries, it is very evident that he was the 
guide and instructor of the large body of young men thrust 
into the Master’s vineyard by the great revival. Even after 
many of these became the framers and fathers of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, they still looked upon him in 
this light. Nothing need be added to this statement to make 
the verdict true, that few, if any, among theological profes- 
sors have exerted greater influence upon the ministry of the 
American Church than has James MeGready. 

But his grand work was the overthrow of the then modern 
or French infidelity, upon the great battle-field of the central 
valley of the North American continent. This was a system 
of doctrine which stole deism from the Old Testament, and 
perverted it into ungodliness. From the Christian Scrip- 
tures it derived humanitarian ideas, but at the same time so 
corrupted and debased a few germs of truth as to plunge its 
adherents inte all the absurdities and oppressions of Com- 
munism; and into an abyss of immorality and beastliness 
inconceivable by those who have not examined minutely the 
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lives and writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and their 
miserable throng of satellites. McGready was the despised 
David raised up by that Providence which so often chooses 
the weak and foolish things of this world to confound the 
wise and the proud; to smite the mighty and overweening 
Goliath, upon a field which he vauntingly believed his own. 
The smooth pebble from the brook which this David put in 
his sling was prayer. 

That the above estimate is not fanciful or overdrawn, will 
be abundantly evident by glancing at the condition of the 
Church in Europe and in America, at the epoch when Mr. 
McGready entered upon his marked mission. Especially 
will this appear when the state of society in his own region 
is carefully analyzed. 

In Europe the last quarter of the eighteenth century was a 
period of convulsion and change, second in its history only 
to the spread of the Roman Empire, shortly before and after 
the Christian era, and the subsequent overthrow of this em- 
pire in the fourth and fifth centuries. Throughout central 
and western Europe the foundations of society were shaken. 
The Christian religion was everywhere assaulted by powerful, 
determined, and astute foes. It seemed for atime that in 
some entire nations it was altogether overthrown, while in 
others its existence was at stake. 

Now, it so happened that France, in which this anti- 
Christian league and crusade was most powerful and suc- 
cessful, had at that time intimate connections with and great 
influence in our young republic. Prominent American phi- 
losophers and statesmen sympathized with this infidelity. 
Some aided openly by pen and tongue; others more quietly 
and cautiously, but perhaps with equal effect. The very 
head and front of all these was Thomas Jefferson, who, for 
potency as letter-writer and talker, was never surpassed in 
any country. The immediate sphere of his greatest influence 


was Virginia and North Carolina. These were the States of 


which Kentucky and Tennessee were at first component 
portions, and by which they were fashioned and moulded. 
On the other hand, Kentucky and Tennessee were the two 
early States which carried the germs of civilization from the 
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Atlantic coasts into the very bosom of the valley; for they 
stretched like a long, penetrating wedge away to the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. These States were, fora full genera- 
tion, the intellectual and political foci of all the West. It is 
difficult to overestimate their part in moulding western, and 
thus ultimately, American character. Behold the special 
providence in this “strange work of God.” MeGready was 
as a sentinel on an advanced watch-tower. His churches 
were on the confines of Kentucky; those of his neighbors, 
McGee and Hodge, were on the confines of Tennessee. The 
two streams of migration westward from the Carolinas and 
Virginia here met. In central Kentucky, a little to the 
North, was a mighty Virginia current, widening, deepening, 
gathering strength preparatory to sending forth living streams 
throughout Indiana, Lilinois, and all the Northwest. In 
Middle Tennessee, just to the South, was a like strong Caro- 
lina tide, collecting its strength for a continuous outflow 
through Mississippi and Arkansas, to the remotest confines 
of imperial Texas. The fountains were poisoned. Through 
McGready’s hands the leaves were thrown in which healed 
them. And, hereafter, as these fountains and the streams 
issuing thence, shall spread and widen until all the realm, 
even unto the wide Pacific, is filled and oceupied by a Chris- 
tian people, will pious men and women thank God that, at 
the right time, by the right instrument, the right work was 
done. 


Art. Il.—Foreknowledge and Predestination. 


[Ir may be proper to remark that the substance of this article was 
written several years ago, and published in another form. It is now re- 
written for publication in the present form, supposing that it may reach 
some readers who would be likely to overlook the original. | 


Tus foreknowledge of God and the doctrine of predestina- 
tion are so intimately associated in our habits of thought, 
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that it is necessary to consider them together. They are 
distinct, as we shall see, but, in the haste of our thoughts, 
we often contemplate them as one, or, at least, as inseparable. 
We aay, then, 

I. We acknowledge, in the fullest sense, the forknowledge 
of God, or what, as a matter of convenience, is called his 
foreknowledge. This latter expression we shall presently 
explain. If the Scriptures had been silent on the subject, 
we should have inferred the foreknowledge of God from his 
omniscience. All knowledge belongs to him. But we are 
not left to inference on this subject. 

1. The Scriptures are very explicit in teaching the doctrine. 

Isa. xlvi. 9, 10.—* Remember the former things of old: for 
Iam God, and there is none else; Lam God, and there is 
none Jike me, declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times, the things that are not yet done, saying, 
My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” 

Isa. xlviii. 3, 5.—“I have declared the former things from 
the beginning; and they went forth out of my mouth, and | 
shewed them; I did them suddenly, and they came to pass. 

I have even from the beginning declared it to thee; 
before it came to pass, I shewed it to thee.” 

If God, from ancient times, from the beginning, made dis- 
closures of what was to occur in subsequent times; if he de- 
clared the end from the beginning, and from the ancient 
times, he certainly knew from the beginning, and from th 


ancient times, what events were to occur in the progress of 


time. His counsel was to stand, and his pleasure was to 
be accomplished. He certainly foreknew what that counsel 
and pleasure embraced. 

Acts xv. 18. “Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world.” 

This latter passage is very explicit; it needs no comment. 

2. The whole series of prophecies embodied in the Scrip- 
tures is based upon the foreknowledge of God. Things 
which he foreknew he revealed to the prophets, and they 
were thus communicated to the world. Of course, it is not 
meant that God revealed all that he foreknew, but everything 
which it was a matter of interest to men to know. 
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3. Furthermore, God is said to have foreknown certain 
persons in order to their predestination. “Whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate.” He is said to have 
elected certain persons according to his foreknowledge, 
“through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 
Our Saviour is said to have been “delivered by the determin- 
ate counsel and foreknowledge of God.” The foreknowledge 
of God is, therefore, a doctrine fully revealed in the Serip- 
tures, as well as implied in the very nature of God himself. 

Il. When the foreknowledge of God is spoken of in the 
Scriptures, and in theological investigations, the language is 
used in an accommodated sense. It is an accommodation to 
our sense of thinking and reasoning. When God is said to 
foreknow all things, it is equivalent to saying that he knows 
all things. There is neither past nor future time with him. 
“One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day.” All time in his sight is an eternal, 
changeless now. He sees the end when he sees the beginning. 
When, therefore, he is said to foreknow men and events, if 
the term expresses nothing more than previous knowledge, we 
understand merely that those men and events lie open before 
him; he knows them in the same sense in which we under- 
stand what is fully before our minds. We say, “in the same 
sense; of course, we do not mean in the same degree. When 
Christ is said to have been slain from the foundation of the 
world, the meaning is, that this event took place six thou- 
sand years ago, as we compare time and events; but as God 
considers them, this was an event ever present to his mind. 
This is an important principle in interpretation. Unless we 
adhere to it, our embarrassment and confusion will be with- 
outend. That the knowledge of God is infinite, that he is 
himself omniscient, we need not attempt to prove; it is 
admitted by those who will read this article. Can we regard 
this as questionable? 

III. The doctrine of predestination, or of the divine de- 
crees, is certainly true to the same extent, or within certain 
limits. God is said to have predestinated certain persons to 
conformity to the image of his Son; to have predestinated whom 
he foreknew; to have predestinated the Jews to the adoption 
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of children. Predestination means, the appointment of events 
before they occur. The import of the original term is very 
obvious. It could hardly be mistaken. To predestinate, is 
to mark out certain limits or boundaries; to determine 
beforehand the existence of things or events. The original 
noun does not occur in the New Testament, but we consider 
the thought developed by the verb. It is as reasonable that 
God should form purposes, with regard to particular men 
and events, as that man should do so. And these purposes 
may be said to precede the events as we reckon time. We 
prefer the term predestination to the corresponding term 
decree. They are, however, considered by those writers who 
use them most frequently, as interchangeable. 

IV. Which is prior in point of time, foreknowledge or 
predestination? Does God foreknow events as suitable in the 
development of his purposes, and men as suitable agencies 
in the operations of his providence, and, as a consequence, 
predestinate these events and these agencies to their part in 
these purposes and these operations? Or does he predesti- 
»! nate, and, as a consequence, foreknow? Our first impression 
would be that this question admitted of no debate. It has, 
however, been made a subject of controversy. Those who 
in theology are denominated supralapsarians, “hold that 
God, without any regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has resolved, by an eternal decree antecedently to any 
knowledge”’—speaking after the manner of man—*of the 
fall of Adam, or even of his existence, and, of course, inde- 
pendent of both these events, to save some men and reject 
others; or, in other words, that God intended to glorify his 
justice in the condemnation of some, and his mercy in the 
salvation of others; and, for that reason, decreed that Adam 
should fall.” * All this means that the decree of election and 
reprobation preceded the decree relating to the creation and 
fall of the race which, in the order of things, made the exe- 
cution of the previous decree a possibility. 

This view of the subject is implied in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, in the following passage: “Those of 
mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before the 


* Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
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foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal 
and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good 
pleasure of his own will, hath chosen in Christ, unto ever- 
lasting glory, out of his mere free grace and love, without 
any foresight of faith or good works, or perseverance in either 
of them, or any other thing in the creature, as conditions or 
causes moving him thereto; and all to the praise of his glo- 
rious grace.” * 

We say, the view of the subject which has been mentioned, 
is implied in this passage. It seems, at least, to be implied. 
If those predestinated unto life, were thus predestinated 
without any foresight of faith or good works, the decree of 
predestination would seem to have preceded the foresight of 
faith or good works. Perhaps it would be more acceptable 
to say that faith and works were, according to the theory, 
as though they had not been. Let us examine this question: 

1. Knowledge, which is denominated foreknowledge of 
God, in the passages which we have presented, is a perfection 
of his nature; predestination is an exercise of his will. If 
we can speak of priority or posteriority at all in what relates 
to God, we must admit that what constitutes a part of his 
essential nature, antedates every exercise of his will. In 
other words, he must exist before he can act. We take our- 
selves as an illustration. First of all, we are. We are en- 
dowed with those attributes which render us capable of ac- 
tion. Then we act; we examine, reason, judge, and decide 
or determine. The act of decision or determination with us, 
corresponds to the act or decree of predestination with God. 
We give the process of a human mind, provided that mind 
acts intelligently. First, we seek a knowledge of facts; 
secondly, we reason from these facts to a conclusion in rela- 
tion to what would be proper or improper, right or wrong, 
to be done in a particular matter; we then decide to do or 
not to do, in conformity with our judgment or reasoning. 
As it has been said, this is the process, if we act wisely. 
Passion may interfere or control; then we are misled; we do 
not act wisely. God is infinitely intelligent. Passion never 
misleads him. All things are intuitively known to him. 





* Confession of Faith. 
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He is under no necessity of examining, reasoning, and judg- 
ing. He knows, and then predestinates, but he knows first. 
These two steps in the process may be as near coetaneous as 
it is possible for two exercises of the mind to be; they may 
be practically coetaneous, but metaphysically the one must 
precede the other, and from our reasoning it would seem 
manifest that foreknowledge must precede predestination. 
We say, “according to our reasoning;” is there any defect in 
this reasoning? 

2. We have taken ourselves as illustrations in our best 
actions. Do not all intelligent men proceed in this manner? 
Such men do not decide, and then reason’ and seek a knowl- 
edge of facts; but the acquisition of knowledge, if it can be 
acquired, is the first step in the process. The decision, the 
fixing of the result of the process, is the last. The knowl- 
edge which God has by intuition, man must often obtain by 
a long and laborious course of tuition. It may be remarked, 
too, that hasty judgments on the part of man are always 
regarded as unsafe. He who thus proceeds is considered 
a reckless man. Certainly it is not proposed here to institute 
a parallelism between God and man, and especially between 
God and a foolish nan; but still do we not see that in placing 
predestination before foreknowledge on the part of God, we, 
by implication, attribute to him what we would consider un- 
worthy of an intelligent and thoughtful man? 

3. On this subject Charnock reasons thus: 

“The knowledge of God,” says he, “differs from the 
knowledge of man. God’s knowledge of his works precedes 
his works; man’s knowledge of his works follows his works; 
just as an artificer’s knowledge of a watch, instrument, or 
engine, which he would make, is before the making of it; 
he knows the motions of it, as well as the reasons of those 
motions, before it is made, because he knows what he has 
determined to work. He knows not those motions from the 
consideration of them after they are made, as the spectator 
does, who, by viewing the instrument after it is made, gains 
a knowledge from the sight and consideration of it till he 
understands the whole. So we know things from the con- 
sideration of them after we see them in being, and, therefore, 
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we know not future things. But God’s knowledge does not 
arise from things because they are, but because he wants 
them to be.’’* 

According to this author, the knowledge of God in 
relation to his works precedes the works themselves. 
This is admitted. But God’s works and purposes are 
substantially the same; at least the one is certain to 
follow the other. If his knowledge, therefore, precedes 
his works, it precedes his purposes. We speak after the 
manner of man. 

4. The argument from Scripture is conclusive. “Whom 
he did foreknow he also did predestinate.’”’ The foreknowl- 
edge preceded predestination. “God hath not cast away his 
people whom he foreknew.” He foreknew them first, and 
then brought them around him. “Elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father.” The foreknowledge of 
God the Father guided his action in making the selection. 
Is not this the import of the passage? 

V. We have thus seen that as far as the foreknowledge of 
God and his decrees, or his decree of predestination, are con- 
cerned, they are, philosophically or metaphysically, not co- 
etaneous. The one is precedent; the other is subsequent. 
Foreknowledge precedes; predestination follows, where pre- 
destination occurs. We say, this is the philosophical aspect 
of the subject. Certainly it is correct. Even a prudent man 
examines in order that he may know. When he acquires 
all possible knowledge on an important matter proposed for 
action, he decides. This mode of proceeding is not only 
philosophical, it is practical; and in relation to the case 
under consideration, it is certainly scriptural. 

VI. We now approach a more difficult inquiry. Is there 
any necessary connection between the foreknowledge of God 
and the doctrine of predestination? In other words, does 
God’s foreknowledge of events imply the necessity of those 
events? We almost involuntarily receive the impression 
that such a connection exists. The belief, though a vague 
one in most cases, is a source of great trouble to many minds. 





*On the Knowledge of God. 
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Let us consider this question. The following illustrations 
are apposite : 

1. We suppose a man to be an intelligent and practical 
man, to be in the habit of reasoning from cause to effect— 
from facts to their practical results. From known causes, he 
infers certain effects; from known facts, he foresees particu- 
lar events. He is morally assured that these events will 


occur, and in time they do occur. Has he, however, of 


necessity any agency in their production? He does not in 
many cases desire them; would prevent them if he could. 
Is not this the unquestionable experience of every serious and 
thoughtful man? 

We see a man intemperate. His habits are established. 
Every effort to reform him has proved unavailing. We fore- 
see that he will waste his property; that he will reduce his 
family to beggary; that he will destroy his health; that he 
will shorten his life, and fill a drunkard’s grave. These 
things all occur. Is there any controlling necessity in the 
case? And if there is, does it arise from any purpose or 
action on our part? We would have saved the man if we 
could have done it, but we could not. He is free, and his 
very freedom is a remote cause of his ruin. If he had been 
restrained, he might have been saved; but he was free, and 
could not be saved. 

I see a boy perverse, self-willed, obstinate, contracting 
vicious habits, associating with bad men. He is on the road 
to death. He cannot be reformed; all efforts in that direc- 
tion prove ineffectual. I foresee that disgrace and ruin are 
before him; that they are inevitable. There is a moral cer- 
tainty in the case, but I have not established that certainty. 
I would save the boy but I cannot. There is no connection 
between that boy’s end and the certainty with which I foresee 
it. A thousand persons may have forseen the same things, 
but all are as innocent as myself. 

2. A generous man organizes a society; he establishes a 
form of government for it; he becomes, in a certain sense, 
the creator of a nation. He is a great public benefactor. 
He is, however, a wise and practical man, and knows—fore- 
knows—that some members of his association will prove 
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refractory. He foresees trouble. He establishes courts of 
justice, prisons, penitentiaries; he ordains the punishment of 
death for certain offenses which he foresees. Now the ques- 
tion is, Does his foreseeing all these evils have any connection 
with their existence? Because he foresaw or foreknew them, 
did he have any agency in producing them? The very 
crimes which he anticipated were committed. Did his 
anticipating them make them necessary? These questions are 
easily answered. They need not be presented. This good 
ruler had no agency in producing these crimes. He would 
have prevented them had he been able. Indeed, his whole 
system of measures was organized with a view to prevention, 
as far as prevention was possible, of what he very well fore- 
knew would occur. It was a choice, however, between no 
organization and the moral certainty of the need of prisons 
and penitentiaries, and the whole system of measures for the 
punishment of crime. 

3. It may be said, however, that these illustrations imply 
the exercise of reasoning only, and the results are belief 
and not knowledge, and that, therefore, the illustrations 
are not apposite. We answer that the illustrations are 
apposite. Their appositeness appears thus: Belief may 
be called a low degree of knowledge. If this is not satisfac- 
tory, we say that belief is a substitute for knowledge, where 
knowledge is unattainable. Could we have intuitive knowl- 
edge as God has, we would know, at least to some extent, as 
he knows. Still, if, in the cases supposed, there could be 
intuitive foreknowledge where there is said to be only belief, 
the conditions of the cases would not be altered. We would 
be no more active in producing the evils foreseen than we 
are supposed to be in producing them, when from a process 
of reasoning we anticipate them. Foreknowledge no more 
implies necessity than previous belief. 

4. Now, the application of the argument is obvious. God 
foresees, foreknows every event which will ever develop 
itself in the universe. Nothing is hidden, nothing can be 
hidden from him. But his foreknowledge of events has no 
more connection with the existence of those events than our 
own imperfect foreknowledge, or previous belief, has with 
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the existence of events which we thus foreknow, or our 
strong belief anticipates. These conclusions, it is admitted, 
are in conflict with our habits of thought. But, if the 
reasonings are not correct, and the conclusions are not im- 
moveable, the writer acknowledges himself unable to see the 
defect or the weakness. 

5. In corroboration of the views here presented, we quote 
again from Charnock, a very high authority: 

“God’s foreknowledge is not, simply considered, the cause 
of anything. It puts nothing into things, but only beholds 
them as present, and arising from their proper causes. The 
knowledge of God is not the principle of things, or the cause 
of their existence, but directive of their action. Nothing is, 
because God knows it, but because God wills it, either posi- 
tively or permissively. God knows all things possible, yet 
they are not brought into actual existence because he knows 
them, but remain still only as things possible. Knowledge only 
apprehends a thing, but acts nothing; itis the rule of acting, 
but not the cause of acting. The will is the immediate prin- 
ciple of acting, and the power the immediate cause. To know 
a thing is not to do a thing, for then we might be said to do 
everything we know; every man knows many things which 
he never did, and never will do. Knowledge in itself is the 
apprehension of a thing, and is not the cause. A spectator 
of a thing is not the cause of that thing which he sees; that 
is, he is not the cause as he beholds it. We see aman write; 
we know beforehand that he will write at such a time, but 
this foreknowing is not the cause of his writing. We seea 
man walking, but our vision of him brings no necessity of 
walking upon him; he was free to walk or not to walk. We 
know that death will seize upon all men; we foreknow that 
the seasons of the year will succeed one another, yet our 
foreknowledge is not the cause of this succession of spring 
after winter, or of the death of all men, orany man. As the 
knowledge of present things imposes no necessity upon them 
while present and acting, so the knowledge of future things 
imposes no necessity upon them while they are coming. If 
a physician prognosticates upon seeing the intemperance and 
debaucheries of men, that they will fall into such a distemper, 
VOL. VIII. NO. I1.—4. 
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is his prognostication any eause of their disease, or the 
sharpness of any of the symptoms attending it? The 
prophet foretold the cruelty of Hazael before he committed 
it; but who will say that the prophet was the cause of his 
committing that evil? And thus the foreknowledge of God 
takes not away the liberty of man’s will, no more than a 
foreknowledge that we have of any man’s actions takes 
away his liberty.” * 

This long quotation is encumbered with some repetition, 
and some questionable philosophy on collateral topics, but 
upon the subject under consideration, its doctrines are cor- 
rect, and distinctly expressed—the foreknowledge of God 
implies no necessity. The existence of events and the fore- 
knowledge of events are distinct; they have no necessary 
connection. 

We introduce another authority: 

“Unendowed as we are with any faculty of foreknowledge 
of the future, it may be difficult for us to conceive of such a 
faculty in God. Yet can we not from analogy form such an 
idea? We have now two faculties of pereeption—one of the 
past by memory; the other of the present. by observation. 
Can we not, imagine a third to exist in God—the faeulty of 
perceiving the future as we perceive the past? What would 
be the consequence? This: that God, instead of conjeeturing 
by induction the acts. of human beings from the laws of 
causes operating upon them, would see them simply as the 
results of the free determinations of the will, Such percep- 
tions of future acts no more implies the necessity of those 
actions, than the perception of similar acts in the past. To 
see that effects arise from certain causes, is not to force causes 
to produce them; neither is it to compel these: effects to fol- 
low. It matters not whether such a perception refers to the 
past, present, or future, it is merely a perception, and, there- 
fore, so far from producing the effeet perceived, that it even 
presupposes. this effect already produced.” t 

We hope it may be considered established that God’s fore- 
knowledge of events has no such connection with those 
events as to make them necessary. 


*Sermon on God's Knowledge. + Janfftay's Ethics, Lecture V. 
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VII. There is another aspect of this subject for which we 
are prepared from:‘conclusions already reached. We have 
seen that there is really neither previous knowledge nor 
posterior knowledge with God. When we speak of his fore- 
knowledge, the language is accommodated to our inadequate 
conceptions of truth—we speak practically. But when we 
attempt to speak philosophically, we bring our conceptions, 
as near as possible, to facts as they exist. This fore- 
knowledge is present knowledge. Does our present 
knowledge of events have any necessary connection with 
their existence? We apply the same principle to the 
knowledge of God. Does his present knowledge of events 
have any necessary connection with their existence? The 
case is too plain to be misunderstood. The universe lies 
open before his mind. He knows what it is, of what it is 
composed; he knows it in all its parts, but this knowledge 
is not the reason of its having éxisted for ages—from the 
misty dawn of creation. We have analogies without number 
in illustration of this truth; still they are hardly necessary. 
The truth itself which we are endeavoring to illustrate seems 
self-evident. I may have knowledge of ten thousarid things, 
in the production of which I had nv agency, and for which I 
am in no Way responsible: Furthermore, I am so far from 
being held to a responsibility for the existence of many of 
them, that I perceive no necessity why they should have 
existed atall. They are before my eyes, and before my mind, 
but how or why they exist, I do not trouble myself to inquire, 
and were I to undertake itivestigations of this kind, I should 
find them endless and unsatisfying. I see nothing like inev- 
itable necessity connected with any of them; at least, no 
necessity established by God himself. They are, but they 
might not have’ beeti, a8 far as we can understand them. In 
like mantier, we can see no reason why the knowledge which 
we attribute to God should have had any necessary connec- 
tion with the existence of those’ objects or everits’ which it 
certainly embraces. God foresaw, or rather saw the existence 
of sin in the begitining: Did his foreseeing it make the 
éxistence of siti necessary? He sees sini now in all its forms 
of development. Does his seeing it, knowingiit now, make 
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sin necessary? We answer, No; it is not necessary now—it. 


never was necessary. 

VILL. It is admitted, however, that certain events occur in 
conformity with the decrees or purposes of God—that certain 
events are predestinated. We quote from the Confession of 
Faith and Catechism: 

“God did by the most wise and holy counsel of his own 
will determine to act or bring to pass what should be for his 
own glory. 

God has not decreed anything respecting his creature man 
contrary to his revealed will, or written word, which declares 
his sovereignty over all his creatures; the ample provision he 
has made for their salvation; his determination to punish 
the finally impenitent with everlasting destruction; and to 
save the believer with an everlasting salvation.” * 

“The decrees of God are his purpose, whereby according 
to the counsel of his own will, he hath foreordained to bring 
to pass what shall be for his own glory; sin not being for 
God’s glory, therefore he hath not decreed it. 

God executeth his decrees in the works of creation and 
providence. 

God’s works of providence are his most holy, wise, and 
powerful preserving and governing all his creatures, and 


overruling all their actions.’’ + 
Several points are to be noticed in these passages. 


First. God has decreed some things—“what shall be for 
his own glory.” Other things come to pass which he has 
not decreed. A general expression is used; he has not de- 
creed sin. This is intended to include sin in all its forms. 

Second. God has decreed nothing which is in conflict 
with his revealed will. He may not have revealed all his 
will, but he has revealed what, and all that is necessary to 
our faith and salyation. Nothing remains behind which is 
in conflict with what he has revealed. Frankness and sin- 
cerity mark all his dealings with men. 

Third. God’s decrees relate to his works of creation and 
providence, and he executes his decrees in these works. 

Fourth. His works of providence are threefold; he pre- 





*Confession of Faith. + Catechism. 
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serves, he governs all his creatures, and he overrules all their 
actions. It is not stated that he determines their actions, but 
that he overrules them, making them contribute to one great 
end. 

1. God decrees some things which occur; other things oc- 
cur which he has not decreed. Is there anything unreason- 
able in this proposition? Rather does it not set forth pre- 
cisely what we would expect; does it not set forth pre- 
cisely what is true? Let us illustrate. I suppose myself to 
be the head of a family. In the administration of the affairs 
of my family, I determine to do certain things. I carry out 
my purpose. This is my decree. But the subordinates of 
my family have wills as well as myself, and determine to do 
other things. What they determine to do may be in conflict 
with my determinations, and my purposes may be tempor- 
arily embarrassed; by persistent opposition they may be 
entirely frustrated. I have the ultimate power in my hands 
and can punish evil-doers, but this does not affect the truth 
of the proposition that events occur in my family which I 
have not only not predetermined, but which are in conflict 
with every purpose of my mind and all the arrangements of 
my family. Whence does this conflict arise? It may always 
arise where a variety of wills coexists. Where these coex- 
istent wills are influenced by different considerations, a con- 
flict is inevitable. If we regard God as the father of a great 
family, and his intelligent creatures as his children, we have 
the application of the principle. It is very evident that he 
may, and would, decree the existence of certain events, and 
that other events may occur which he has not decreed, and 
which are in conflict with every purpose of his mind. 

We use another illustration. The ruler of a country de- 
termines that as far as his government extends, life and 
property shall be sacred; that no man’s rights shall be vio- 
lated, and that peace shall be maintained with his neighbors. 
Among his people, however, lawless men are found; the 
rights of both life and property are violated, and through 
the agency of bad men, this good ruler in conflict with his 
cherished purposes, finds himself involved in war with his 
neighbors. We can easily account for this condition of 
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things. There are more wills than one at work. It is to be 
borne in mind that the subjects have wills as well as 
the ruler. As it has been said, in relation to the father, 
the ruler holds the ultimate power, and may punish; but 
this does not affect the argument; events occur which 
the ruler did not predetermine, and are in opposition to all 
his wishes. 

2. Now, it will not be doubted that man has a will as well 
God. We say, too, and when it is so said we intend to speak 
thoughtful words, that the will of man is as naturally free as 
the will of God. He is as naturally free to choose the good 
and refuse the evil as God is. He does not exercise his free- 
dom in the right direction, because he is under wrong influ- 
ences. These influences misdirect but do not paralyze or 
restrain his will. He is still as free as if these influences did 
not exist. We would speak reverently. God might anni- 
hilate man, or he might essentially change bis mental consti- 
tution; but we speak of man as he now exists, and say that 
he may choose and act as well as God himself. Of course, 
we institute no parallel between God and man, except to say 
that they are both essentially moral agents. If so, it is plain 
that man may do things, and that events may occur which 
God does not approve; which he does not deeree, and never 
did decree, “God executeth his decrees in the works of 
creation and providence.” God determined to create man 
and executed his purpose. This was his own purpose and 
work, But man sinned. Did God decree that man should 
sin? A decree was not necessary in order to the result, be- 
cause the sinning was man’s own work; it resulted from the 
exercise of his own free will; it was the offspring of his own 
purpose. The sum of the matter is, that God decreed an 
event which in his providence he developed—he created 
man. <A subsequent event followed, which was not, of 
necessity, decreed, and which we say with great respect, 
he could not have deereed, for the reason that it was 
in conflict with his holy nature, and, as far as we ean under- 
stand, with every possible motive to action on his part. 
When we say that he could not have so decreed, we mean, 
of course, that the impossibility was moral and not natural. 
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It was an impossibility in the same sense in which “it is 
impossible for God to lie.” 

3. God determined that the seed of David by the beautiful 
Bathsheba should sit upon the throne of Israel; must we 
also say that he decreed the adultery of David and the faith- 
less murder of Uriah? We admit the former, because God 
so teaches by the mouth of David. The account is the fol- 
lowing: David having assembled all the princes of Israel, 
said to them: “Of all my sons, for the Lord hath given me 
many sons, he hath chosen Solomon my son to sit upon the 
throne of the kingdom of the Lord over Israel. And he 
said unto me, Solomon thy son, he shall build my house and 
my courts, for I have chosen him to be my son, and I will be 
his father.” This passage settles the question in regard to 
the succession of Solomon according to appointment of God. 
But what shall we say of the dark events which preceded 
the birth of Solomon? Did God decree them? We answer, 
No; for two reasons: 

First. Because they were in direct conflict with what he 
had repeatedly and most solemnly ordained for the govern- 
ment of his people. How can we admit that he decrees acts 
of murder and adultery, when he most solemnly prohibits 
both murder and adultery, and ordains himself that these 
crimes shall be punished with death ? 

Second. Because God, by the mouth of his prophet, 
charges these crimes upon David. Hear the stern prophet 
delivering his message: “And Nathan said to David, Thou 
art the man. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, I anointed 
thee king over Israel, and I delivered thee out of the hand 
of Saul; and I gave thee thy master’s house, and thy master’s 
wives into thy bosom, and I gave thee the house of Israel 
and of Judah; and if this had been too little, I would more- 
over have given thee such and such things. Wherefore then 
hast thou despised the commandment of the Lord to do evil 
in his sight? Thou hast killed Uriah, the Hittite, with the 
sword, and hast taken his wife to be thy wife, and hast slain 
him with the sword of the children of Ammon.” God 
charges these guilty deeds upon David himself. We can 
hardly bring ourselves up to the point *of an argument 
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against the probability of any decree or purpose on the part 
of God, which would have involved, him in all that we find 
connected with this dark portion of David’s history. The 
incongruity seems too great. 

It may be said, however, that it is very difficult to acknowl- 
edge a purpose of God in one of these cases connected with 
the history of David’s family, and reject itinthe other. Our 
answer is, that however difficult it may be, we are compelled 
to the acknowledgment. In addition to our reasoning from 
the character of God, the Scriptures are explicit on the 
subject. God chose Solomon, and God charged the adultery 
and the murder upon David himself as the guilty man— 
guilty of crimes which God, by his own ordination, had 
made punishable with death. If these crimes were in con- 
formity with the will and purpose of God, it is plain that his 
revealed will and his secret purpose, in that particular, were 
in conflict. 

4. But, in addition to God’s executing his decrees in the 
works of creation and providence, his providence consists in 
preserving and governing all his creatures and overruling all 
their actions. We take the two cases mentioned—the creation 
of man and his fall, and the events connected with the 
history of David and his family—and make an application 
of the principle of overruling. God determined to create man 
and executed that determination. This was his own purpose 
and work. Man, however, fell into sin, in conformity with 
the purpose of the wicked one to mislead and ruin him if 
possible. Satan intended to thwart the purpose of God; but 
God is wiser and more powerful than Satan, overruled his 
wicked purpose, ordained the breaking of his head by the 
seed of the woman, and a glorious method of salvation for 
the race. The counsel and device of Satan and of man, 
misled by him in these events, have been defeated. Out 
of what was intended in its inception for a ruin, God, 
in his boundless mercy and unsearchable wisdom, has 
developed a great good. A new and unwonted interest 
in our race has been created in heaven, The glory of 
God is presented in new aspects, and we are authorized 
to hope that what has been lost by the fall, will be infin- 
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itely compensated by what will be gained through the 
Mediator. 4 

God overruled the great sin and terrible fall of David, in 
bringing out upon the stage of life Israel’s wisest king, and, 
in the person of Solomon, an inspired and most practical 
instructor for all the generations which have succeeded, and 
will succeed to the end of time. Let it be distinctly under- 
stood that in these, and all such instances, the exposition of 
the order of providence offered here is, that unnecessary and, 
on the part of God, unintentional evil has been overruled for 
good. They need no further explanation. The evil originates 
with others; the good with God. He is the source of all good; 
the originator of no evil. Perhaps it should be said, in 
order to avoid the possibility of being misunderstood, that 
reference is here made to moral evil. God is never the author 
of sin. 

The superior and infinite wisdom and benevolence of God 
are sufficient to account for all that succeeded the unfortunate 
fall of the first sinner of our race. The freedom of his own 
will; his susceptibility of temptation, together with the 
malignity and subtlety of the tempter, can account for his 
sin and fall, without the interposition of any absolute pur- 
pose on the part of God in relation to the subject. 

5. If it should be urged, however, that the intervention of 
Christ and the work of redemption were events decreed long 
before they occurred, we admit it. The Scriptures so teach. 
But the sending of the Saviour, and the opening of the way 
for the redemption of man through his death, were God’s 
own works, originating with himself, and carried forward by 
himself; they were, therefore, fitly decreed. God fitly decrees 
his own works. But the other events were the works of 
Satan and of man, originating in their minds—minds having 
wills naturally and absolutely free. They were capable of 
originating action in their own sphere. Their dependence 
upon God, while he allowed them to live and act, was the 
dependence of a subject upon a sovereign, of a servant upon 
a master—not of a subordinate upon a master-wheel in a 
great machinery. In the case of a machinery, neither wheel 
has a will; both are absolutely dependent—the one prox- 
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imately, the other remotely upon the motive-power; but, in 
the case which we are considering, the subjects have wills 
and they are free. God wills, and Satan wills, and man 
wills. This is intended to be spoken reverently. Satan and 
man might have been constituted otherwise. Even now God 
might change their mental constitution, or annihilate them 
with the breath of his mouth. We speak of them, however, 
as they are. 

IX. It is still insisted, however that the foreknowledge, or, 
if we speak more philosophically, the knowledge of God 
implies the necessary existence of events. It is reasoned 
thus: Facts, events, or existences of some kind are the only 
objects of knowledge. If God knows certain facts, events, 
or existences, they must be before his mind as realities. As 
they exist before him as realities, although far back in eter- 
nity, they must at length develop themselves as realities in 
time. This theory does not make God the author of events. 
He may or may not be their author, but events exist before 
his mind in such a sense as to become objects of knowledge; 
consequently, when the time eomes to us for their develop- 
ment, they must be developed. They now exist before him 
as realities; at the proper time they must exist before us as 
realities. This theory evidently brings us to the bottom of 
the difficult subject. There is; aceording to its philosophy, 
a dark fatality which hangs over everything. God may not 
have established this order of things, but still the order 
exists. It is kindred to the fatalism, if not the fatalism 
itself, of the ancients, which bound in its adamantine chains 
not only men, but the gods themselves—even Jupiter, the 
father and king of gods and men. When a wise man under- 
takes to grapple with this subject, he will meet it practically. 
Metaphysically, it might puzzle him. It may be presented 
in such an aspect as to puzzle any man who does not admit 
the doctrine of necessity. As it has been suggested, it isa 
theory of nude necessity; it is fatalism. Does our philoso- 
phy—above all, does our theology—lead to such results? We 
answer, 

1. The theory is in conflict with all Scripture. Details 
need not be given; quotations need not be offered. Every 
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lesson in the Bible is in conflict with the doctrine of necessity. 
Just think of this: the Bible itself is one link in the chain 
of necessity; it is one of the things which must have been, 
and yet every line in the Bible is in conflict with the theory 
according to which the Bible exists. Certainly the theory is 
absurd; at least, if we take the Bible for our guide, it must 
be rejected as one of the grossest of absurdities. 

2. It is in conflict with every instinct of our natures. 
When we are hungry we eat; when we are thirsty we drink, 
when food and drink are offered to us. When danger is 
presented we instinctively shun it. We somehow have an 
intuitive knowledge that there is a practical connection 
between eating and drinking and the satisfying of our hunger 
and thirst, and between care and an escape from danger. 
We do not wait to reason on these subjects. Reasoning is 
not necessary. If we see our friend in danger, we instinct- 
ively fly to his relief. Nature impels us to such unselfish 
generosity. According to the theory, however, events are 
inevitable—we cannot prevent them. Why should we 
trouble ourselves? Enlargement upon such a topic is not 
necessary. 

8. It is in conflict with all the practical habits of life. 
These habits grow out of a sort of universal experience. It 
would be strange if the universal experience of men should 
mislead them. Such a state of things would be a terrible 
reflection upon the order of providence. But such a state 
of things does not exist. Experience is in a great many 
cases in practical life our surest guidance. This experience 
is that those who sow, reap; that the temperate enjoy health ; 
that the wise and the good are respected; that diligence and 
frugality lead to competency; that idleness and improvidence 
lead to want. In conformity with such an experienee, wise 
men have regulated their lives. If I should, in the season 
of the commencement of labor, prepare to make myself a 
publie benefactor by delivering lectures to my fellow-citizens 
upon topics of utility to them, what course should I pursue? 
Should I urge them to industry, to the careful improvement 
of time, to the necessity of having the implements of their 
husbandry in good order, to a deep and vigorous culture of 
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the soil? Should I point them to these as the necessary 
means of procuring a plentiful harvest? Or should I turn 
metaphysician, and unfvld to them the theory of necessity; 
that all future events lie open to the mind of God, and thus 
must of necessity develop themselves in time; that he knows 
precisely what, and how much, every field will produce for 
the coming harvest; that these things are present to his 
mind as existing realities, and, therefore, must develop them- 
selves to us in due time as existing realities? By the first 
course of counsels I might make myself a benefactor; but 
if I assume the role of a philosopher, and teach the doctrine of 
necessity, I should be ridiculed as a madman; or, if my fellow- 
citizens should so far forget all the lessons of history and expe- 
rience as to make trial of my philosophy, they would soon 
find themselves in a condition of starvation. Every sensible 
man knows that such a philosophy is in conflict with all his- 
tory and observation. 

4. It is in conflict with the intuitive judgments of the 
human mind. The doctrine of necessity is, that everything 
is fixed and certain; that every event is so connected 
with some other event that the one must be followed by 
the other; that every action of life and every choice 
is a necessary action or choice. But every man knows 
intuitively that he is not governed by necessity, but that in 
all cases he has freedom of choice, and that in most cases, 
freedom of action follows freedom of choice. We say, these 
are intuitive judgments of the human mind, and no logic 
which can be used can prove them untrue. A man may 
believe, or say, and perhaps think he believes the doctrine 
of necessity, yet he lives like other men. He is obliged to 
live as though he did not believe it. We say, he is obliged 
to do so, and we mean what we say; he is obliged to live 
and act as he is constituted by nature to live and act, and he 
is constituted by nature to live and act as though he had the 
inherent power of choice and action. It may seem a strong 
expression, but it is unquestionably true, that every purpose, 
decision, and movement of human life bears testimony 
against this theory of necessity. 

X. We conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of necessity 
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cannot be true. A theory which isin conflict with all Serip- 
ture, with all experience and observation, with the instincts 
and intuitive judgments of the human mind, bears the im- 
press of falsehood upon its face. It may puzzle an honest 
inquirer, but we say again, it cannot be true. 

We close the discussion of this subject with some quo- 
tations from Bishop Butler. He says: 

“Now, when it is said by a fatalist that the constitution 
and course of nature, and the actions of men—that every 
thing, and every mode and circumstance of every thing, is 
necessary, and could not have been otherwise, it is to be ob- 
served that this necessity does not exclude deliberation, 
choice, preference, and acting from certain principles, and to 
certain ends, because all this is matter of undoubted experi- 
ence, acknowledged by all, and something of which every 
man may be every moment conscious.” 

This is an appeal to experience and observation against 
the arbitrary dictation of a theory. Again, in setting forth 
the legitimate results of the doctrine of necessity, he gives 
us the following: 

“Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any one, from his 
childhood up, in his own principles, and that the child should 
reason upon them, and conclude that, since he cannot 
possibly behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject 
of blame or commendation, nor can deserve to be punished 
or rewarded; imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions 
of blame and commendation from his mind by means of this 
system; to form his temper, and character, and behavior to 
it, and to judge from it of the treatment he was to expect 
from reasonable men upon his coming abroad into the world; 
as the fatalist judges from this system what he is to expect 
from the Author of nature, and with regard to a future state? 
I cannot forbear stopping here to ask whether any one of 
common sense would think it fit that a child should be di- 
rected to such speculations, and left to apply them in prac- 
tice; and a man has little pretense to reason who is not sen- 
sible that we are all children in speculations of this kind. 
However, such a child would doubtless be delighted to find 
himself delivered from the restraints of fear and shame, 
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with which his play-fellows were fettered and embarrassed, 
and highly conceited with his superior knowledge, so far 
beyond his years. But self-conceit and vanity would 
be the smallest of the mischievous influences which 
these principles must exert when thus reasoned and acted 
upon during the eourse of his etlucation. He must be 
allowed to go on, and become the plague of all about him, 
and of himself, too, even to his own destruction, or else cor- 
rection must be continually applied to supply the want of 
those natural perceptions of blame and commendation which we 
have supposed to be removed, and to give him a practical 
impression of that out of the belief of which he had 
reasoned himself; that he was, in fact, an accountable child, 
and to be punished for his misdeeds. It is, therefore, in 
reality impossible that the correction with which he must 
meet, in the course of his education, should not convince 
him that if the scheme in which he was instructed were not 
false, yet that he had reasoned inconelusively upon it, and 
somehow or other had. misapplied it to practice, and to com- 
mon life, as what the fatalist experiences of the conduct of 
Providence at present ought in all reason to convince him 
that his scheme is misapplied when applied to the subject of 
religion. 

But let us suppose the child’s temper could remain still 
formed to the system, and his expectation of treatment from 
the world to be regulated by it, so as to expect that no 
reasonable man would blame or punish him for anything 
which he should do, beeause he could not help doing it. It 
is manifest that he would, upon his coming abroad into 
society, be insupportable, and the treatment which he would 
receive from it would render society insupportable to him. 
He would not fail of doing something very soou, for which 
he would be: delivered into the hands of civil justice, and 
thus be made to feel the force of the obligations he was under 
to his wise instructor. 

Or suppose this seheme of fatality in any other way ap- 
plied to practical life, the application will be found equally 
fallacious and absurd; for instance, that if a man be destined 
to live such a length of time, he shall live to that time, 
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though he take no care of either his health or his life; or if 
he be destined to die before that time, no eare can prevent it. 
According to this reasoning, all care of life and health is 
unavailing, and, therefore, to be neglected. This is the fal- 
lacy given in illustration by the ancients; but, on the con- 
trary, none of these absurdities can be drawn from reasoning 
upon the supposition that we are free; but all such reasoning 
with regard to the affairs of common life is justified by ex- 
perience. And, therefore, though it were admitted that this 
opinion of necessity is speculatively true, yet with a regard 
to practice, it is as if it were false. This is our experience, 
and our experience embraces the whole of the present 
life. And it may certainly be concluded with justice, 
that since the whole process of action in every step of 
it—our suspense, our deliberation, our inelining one 
way, our determining, and, at last, doing as we determine— 
all these things indicate that we are free, and, therefore, we 


are so.” * 
This is an additional appeal to common sense, and to expe- 


rience, against an oppressive theory. But again says Bishop 
Butler: 

“But as the doetrine of liberty, though we experience its 
truth, may be perplexed with many difficulties, which run 
up into the most abstruse of all speculations, and as the 
opinion of necessity seems to be the very basis upon which 
infidelity grounds itself, it may be of some importance to 
offer a more particular proof of the obligations. of religion 
which may be distinctly shown not to be destroyed by this 
opinion.” 

Our author means the “opinion” of liberty. Still again: 

“From these things, likewise, we may learn in what sense 
to understand that general assertion, that the opinion of 
necessity is essentially destructive of all religion. 

First, In a. practical sense; that by this notion atheistical 
men pretend to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and 
justify to others their disregard of all religion. 

Second. In the strict sense; that it is a contradiction of 
the whole constitution-and course of nature, and of what we 
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may every moment experience in ourselves, and so over- 
throws everything.” * 

This argument is very satisfactory. It presents four points: 

First. The subject of freedom, or liberty, as it is termed 
by Bishop Butler, 1s a perplexed and difficult subject. It 
runs up into the most difficult of all speculations. Meta- 
physically, it is a difficult question to settle. Still when we 
turn aside from speculation, and look into our own con- 
sciousness, it is easily settled as a fact. 

Second. Necessity is essentially atheistic. It is the very 
basis of atheism. It excludes God from the universe; or, if 
there is anything which may be termed a god, it is the universe 
itself. It thus excludes, at least, everything like an intelli- 
gent, superintending providence. 

Third. Necessity is in conflict with experience and obser- 
vation and the intuitive judgments of the human mind, 
whilst freedom, or liberty, is in conformity with all these. 

Fourth. Should we be compelled to admit theoretically 
that the doctrine of necessity is true, still experimentally 
and practically we are compelled to reject it as false. Al- 
though we may not be able to explain every phenomenon, 
or remove every difficulty connected with the doctrine of 
freedom, or liberty, still the arguments which support it are 
overpowering; they are essentially experimental and practi- 
cal, and can never be set aside. Whatever, therefore, may 
be our theory on this subject, practically we are believers in 
freedom of choice and action, and cannot be otherwise. He 
that would pretend to be practically governed by the princi- 
ples of necessity, would be regarded as a madman. 

Bishop Butler overlooks the scriptural argument, for the 
reason that an argument from Scripture was not contem- 
plated in the general subject which he was discussing. It 
has been said here, however, and said truly, that the whole 
body of scriptural testimony is against the doctrine of neces- 
sity. There is nota passage in the Old Testament or the 
New which, properly explained, supports it. It is a meta- 
physical puzzle and nothing more. 

XI. We make a concluding remark. We do not say, nor 
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believe, that the doctrine of predestination as a theology, 
and as it has been considered in this article, is the same with 
the doctrine of necessity. We know well enough that its 
advocates represent it, and doubtless regard it, as a very 
different thing. They shall have the benefit of their own 
explanations, however embarrassed those explanations may 
seem to us to be. Still we think it must be admitted that 
some of the features of the former are so similar to the latter as 
to suggest a kindredship between them. We do not press this 
point against the protest of predestinarians, but do say that 
serious and conscientious men might be excused if they 
hesitated in embracing the doctrine of predestination in its 
boldest features, lest they might find themselves involved 
in the meshes of fatalism. This was precisely the attitude 
of the fathers of this Church previous to the disruption 
which developed itself into the formation of the new organi- 
zation. They hesitated upon the doctrine of predestination; 
thought it too closely allied to fatalism, if not fatalism itself. 
They were earnest and honest—too honest to say they be- 
lieved when they doubted. Their hesitation ought to have 
been met with kindness and consideration. Instead of this, 
it was treated with contempt by those who ruled. The bed 
of Procrustes was placed before them; they must make that 
their measure. History has recorded the rest. 

We acknowledge that this whole subject is environed with 
difficulties. The manner in which it is sometimes presented 
greatly increases the embarrassment connected with the sub- 
ject itself. The term decree is very objectionable. We all 
know its origin. Itisa legislative term used by the Romans. 
The Senate assembled, examined, debated, and then decreed. 
If we use the term in anything like its primitive sense, it 
presents the Ruler of the universe in a false light. He is 
under no necessity of such a process as is implied in the use 
of this term. “All things are naked and open to the eyes of 
him with whom we have to do.” He knows without exam- 
ining, and can decide without any tedious mental process. 
Again, it is urged that the foreknowledge of God is equiva- 
lent to a decree of predestination; that God could not fore- 
know events until he had predestinated them. We have seen, 
VOL. VIII. NO. II.—8d. 
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however, that his foreknowledge, or rather, his infinite know]l- 
edge, involves no such necessary result as a decree of predes- 
tination, and that it is dependent upon no such predetermina- 
tion. His knowledge is part of himself. The two things 
are different, and the one does not in any manner involve the 
other. We are embarrassed with words; with explanations 
which explain nothing; with vague and unfounded reasonings ; 
with flippant replies; and too often with philosophy, falsely so 
called. Let the subject be stripped of all these. God knows 
without the necessity of reasoning. All is knowledge with 
him; he knows, whilst man believes. But whilst he is under 
no necessity of reasoning, he always decides and acts in con- 
conformity with the highest reason. He knows men and 
events as they exist; he knows all things, as eternally present 
to his mind. There is, however, no more connection between 
his knowledge of events and their existence, than there is 
between our knowledge of events and their existence. He 
wills and rules; Satan wills and man wills, but they are sub- 
ordinate. All are agents; choice is free in all. Still, as it 
has been said, all others are subordinate to God. He is wiser 
and better and more mighty than all created beings; he over- 
rules the actions of all. Those who conform to his will, reap 
richly the rewards of obedience and submission. Those who 
are refractory and rebellious, will experience sooner or later 
that he is wise in heart and mighty in thought, and that none 
have hardened themselves against him and have prospered. God 
rules, and he will rule forever. He is never taken by sur- 
prise; he is never permanently thwarted in any of his pur- 
poses. In this sense his counsel will stand, and he will do 
all his pleasure. Is not the thought sublime and overpower- 
ing? Empires rise and fall; generation succeeds generation ; 
the machinery of nature works on—no wheel runs riot nor 
ligament is broken; all go forward to the final consumma- 
tion. An almighty hand is upon them; not a hand con- 
trolled by an iron necessity, but by a wise mind that never 
errs, and a heart whose benevolent impulses surpass our 
widest comprehension. Dr. Paley says: “It is an immense 
conclusion that there is a God, a perceiving, intelligent, de- 
signing being, at the head of creation, and from whose will 
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it proceeded.” And Massillon said, “God alone is great.” 
Such words are fitly spoken; whilst we linger upon them, 
we would be absorbed in the vast thoughts which they ex- 
press. “Great is our Lord, and of great power; his under- 
standing is infinite.” 


Art. U1.—Faith. 


Tuer is a faith taught in the Holy Scriptures that “ work- 
eth by love, purifieth the heart, and overcometh the world,” 
and without which it “is impossible to please God.” It hath 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens.” If such is the nature and power of 
faith, it is certainly a matter of the greatest interest that we 
learn from the word of God what it is, and how we may 
become the subjects of it. I will, therefore, submit this 
proposition, which I believe to be true and capable of a full 
demonstration by the testimony of the Holy Scriptures. A 
true, justifying faith in the Lord Jesus Christ can and will 
produce holiness, and consequently secure to its possessor 
everlasting life. Salvation depends upon the proper under- 
standing and right application of this truth. Then let us 
inquire, What is true, saving faith? In order to attain cor- 
rect ideas on this subject, I will state that the gospel consists 
of three important things: 1. A history or statement of 
facts. 2. A system of proposals or overtures made to sin- 
ners on a specified condition. 3. A system of promises made 
to all those who comply with the condition. Now each of 
these three things requires such an exercise of the mind as 
is demanded by the nature of the things stated. It is obvious 
that a statement of facts requires that we should believe 
them. Proposals or overtures also require of us to give 
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the meredit, and to submit to or acquiesce in them. Promises 
demand of us confidence. 

1. The gospel presents to us a history of facts, wonderful, 
glorious, and interesting. The lamentable story is here told 
us that we are sinners; that God, our great Creator and final 
Judge, accounts us guilty and condemned. Who can read 
the third chapter of Genesis, and not feel that he is poor and 
miserable, lost and forever ruined? If any one discredits this 
truth, he contradicts the testimony of his own sinful heart 
and life, and also of the whole sinful world around him, as 
well as the testimony of the God of truth in his word. But 
joy to the world that the gospel also informs us that an 
Almighty Saviour has been provided, that God so loved 
the world that he gave‘his only begotten Son, and sent him 
into the world, not to condemn the world, but that the world, 
through him, might be saved. The life, death, resurrection, 
and glorious ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
whole plan of salvation, are fully embodied in the testimony of 
the word of God. Now, to believe these facts, with a firm 
persuasion of their truth, is reasonably demanded of us. 
This, however, is but a historical faith, and is fully exercised 
by thousands of wicked men, and even by devils, as far as 
these doctrines are applicable to their circumstances. This 
is not the faith that worketh by love and purifieth the heart; 
it is dead when not accompanied with saving faith and good 
works. But, although this is not saving faith, yet it is essen- 
tially necessary to salvation. No man can be saved who 
does not believe the truths of the gospel; for no man can be 
the subject of saving faith, unless he firmly believes the record 
that God has given of his Son. (1 John v.10.) The inspired 
apostle satisfactorily decides this point in Rom. x. 14-17: 
“How shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? and how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
and how shall they preach, except they besent? . . . So 
then faith cometh by hearing? and hearing by the word of 
God.” But when historical faith is alone, does no good, and 
is but a dead faith, we should not conclude that it is useless, 
for in its proper place it is essentially necessary to our be- 
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Faith. 





lieving in the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence, the beloved John 
says (John xx. 31): “These are written that ye mizht 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye might have life through his name.” I, therefore, 





conclude that God does require a sincere and entire credit to 
be given to the facts stated in the gospel, but this is not 
saving faith. 

2. The proposals or overtures of peace and salvation made 
in the gospel to guilty sinners, is another and very important 
part of it. And we should notice particularly and ever 
remember that the exercise of the heart which corresponds 
with these overtures is saving faith. When a proposal is 
made on any condition whatever, it imposes the necessity of 
either complying with it or rejecting it. If the benefit 
offered in the overture is a gratuity, requiring no reward as 
an equivalent, then our simple consent to receive it is the 
condition of the overture. Salvation is offered in the gospel 
freely, and we are called on to receive it gratefully, without 
money and without price; and the only condition on which 
ie it is offered is, that we, in our heart, surrender to Jesus 
Christ; that we cordially acquiesce or yield to the overture; 
or, in other words, that we make a direct and positive appli- 
cation to Christ Jesus for the full and entire salvation of our 
souls. The truth is, we have nothing to give, we can perform 
no meritorious act for the life of our souls; we must, there- 
fore, manifest and express the genuine consent of our hearts, 
by making direct application to Christ for all that he has 
freely offered to us. It is on this simple condition that we 
secure a covenant claim to all that Christ has been pleased 
to offer in the gospel. Ona point of such vast importance 
as this, on which eternal happiness depends, we should go 
ee immediately to the word of God, and know assuredly the 
condition on which it depends. In Isaiah xlv. 22, Christ 
says, “Look unto me and be ye saved.” Hence, looking to 
Christ is the condition of salvation—is saving faith. We 
can only look to Christ, as the dying Israelite looked to the 
brazen serpent fora cure. The mind looks when it applies 
to and depends upon any one for a benefit which is proposed ; 
the application necessarily supposes an acquiescence in the 
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proposal, and is that saving faith required as the only condi- 
tion of the gospel. Again, in Matthew xi. 28, Christ says, 
“Come unto me . . . andI will give you rest.” This 
coming is saving faith, and evidently consists in whatever 
act the mind performs in compliance with the invitation ; 
and we can conceive of no way in which we can come to 
Christ but by a cordial consent to receive the benefits he is 





pleased to propose. Therefore, cordially consenting to the 
proposal, or applying to him, is that act of the soul which 
our adorable Saviour means when he calls us to come to him. 
Once more; Proverbs xxiii. 26: “My son, give me thy heart.” 
To give the heart to Christ is saving faith. This is a self- 
dedication; in compliance with the call of Christ in the 
gospel, the sinner yields his heart to his disposal—consents 
to be his, and accepts him for his Saviour. 

8. In the third place, every overture in the gospel not only 
contains the condition on which the thing proposed is to be 
conferred, but likewise a promissory engagement which in- 
sures the benefit to all those who comply with the condition. 
The promises of the gospel naturally demand our confidence, »b ° 
and this exercise of the mind is trust ora reliance on the 
truth and faithfulness of Christ in his word. This is a proper 
exercise of the true believer, or, as we may say, of that true 
faith which unites the soul to Christ. When a sinner gives 
himself to Christ, he comes to him on his proposal, and 
consents to receive salvation just as it is offered in the gospel, 
and this is saving faith. But having complied with the con- 
dition, he may humbly claim the promise, and rely on the 
faithfulness of Christ for its fulfillment. On this exercise of 
faith the comfort of the believer chiefly depends. 

From what has been said, we easily perceive a manifest 
difference between these three kinds of faith, in accordance . 
with the different objects held out to view in the gospel. 

The first is simply credit given to the truth, or to the facts 
stated in the history of the word of God; the second is a 
cordial acquiescence in the proposals made in his word; the 
third, a reliance on or confidence in his promises. The first is 
necessary to the second and third, for it is not possible to 
acquiesce in or depend upon what we do not believe. But 
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when a historical faith is alone and does not produce the 
others, it is a dead faith and neither works by love nor puri- 
fies the heart. It is merely such a faith as made Felix trem- 
ble and say to Paul, “Go thy way for this time; when I have 
a convenient season, I will call for thee.” The second is true, 
saving faith, the proper and only condition of justification and 
life. And be it remembered, that this acquiescence, yielding, 
consenting, or application of the heart to Christ, on the pro- 
posals of the gospel, is what must be meant by the various 
words and phrases used by Christ and his apostles to signify 
the condition of our salvation. On this single condition 
eternal life depends, and blessed, indeed, is he who believes 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. The third kind of faith is the 
consequence, or, as we may say, a further exercise of saving 
faith. For the mere historical believer to depend on Christ 
for the fulfillment of his promises, would be the highest pre- 
sumption, because he has never surrendered his heart to him, 
and Christ has never promised salvation to an unbeliever, 
and such an one can have no covenant claim on him. If, 
therefore, such an one believes that Christ will save him, 
without complying with the terms of the gospel, he believes 
a lie, and such confidence is but daring presumption, and, if 
persisted in, will terminate in the most ruinous consequences. 
sut the sinner who is conscious that he has yielded his heart 
to Christ, and has, by his own voluntary act, given his case 
into his Saviour’s hands, has a covenant claim which entitles 
him to the promises, and he, therefore, may and ought to 
exercise a firm confidence in the truth and faithfulness of his 
glorious Redeemer, and especially if his faith prompts him 
to love and good works. This exercise of faith or confidence 
in the promises is, alas, very much neglected by too many 
professed Christians. Every sinner that comes to Christ 
must have so much confidence, at least, in him, as to dispose 
him to venture his salvation in his hands; yet this confidence 
is often very weak. Perhaps the woman of Samaria, when 
she said, “Sir, give me this water,” ventured a contract with 
a Jewish stranger with a very low degree of confidence. 
Probably the publican, when he smote upon his breast and 
said, “God, be merciful to me a sinner,” had very little ex- 
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pectation of going down to his house justified. The Phari- 
see’s confidence was strong, but he did not apply for mercy 
as did the publican; his confidence, therefore, was presump- 
tion, while the low degree of trust of the publican was the 
genuine exercise of a true believer. The jailer at Philippi 
seems to have had a correct view of the genuine nature of 
the gospel. He seems to have come to Christ with a firm 
confidence, and a fixed resolution to risk all on the Saviour’s 
word. He asks hurriedly, “ What shall I do to be saved?” 
Paul replied, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house.” The jailer took the Saviour 
at his word and at once believed, and was immediately 
changed, and, instead of recommitting the apostles to the 
dungeon and making their feet fast in the stocks, he 
took them and washed their stripes, made profession 
of faith in Christ, and he and all his were baptized 
straightway, and we find him believing in God and rejoic- 
ing over his household. Having inquired what faith is, 
and given a view of its nature, we proceed to the declaration 
that it can and will produce holiness and secure everlasting 
life. 

Holiness is not an innate or concreated principle, but it is 
a moral disposition. Nothing can be either virtuous or vicious 
that does not consist with, or flow from, the free choice of 
the mind. We cannot attach blame or praise to anything 
done by accident or compulsion. Therefore, an intelligent 
being, to be either holy or wicked, must act freely. We may 
assume that motives are essential to holiness or sin, inasmuch 
as intelligent beings always act through the influence of mo- 
tives. Upon this principle, we can easily perceive how God 
created Adam holy. When he came out of the creating 
hand of his Maker, he was a free agent, and was endowed 
with a capacity to act freely. Now, a free agent acts of 
choice, and he will act as soon as sufficient motives are pre- 
sented to him. He will, therefore, be virtuous or vicious as 
soon as he chooses to act. If he chooses to do right, he will 
be virtuous, but if he chooses to do wrong, he will be vicious. 
Thus was Adam made holy, not by creating power, but by 
motives to virtue; and thus we are made sinners, not by 
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creating power, but by motives to evil, and the neglect of 
motives to that which is good. 
God, in the covenant made with Adam, engaged to pre- 


serve him in a state of life by supplying him with motives 





to choose that which is good, and guard him from being 
overcome by evil, on condition that he would abstain from 
eating the forbidden fruit during the term of his probation. 
This, I think, is the proper view of the nature of this cove- 
nant, according to the account given of it in the Scriptures. 
‘ Therefore, while Adam maintained his integrity, he continued 
in the enjoyment of spiritual life, and had he stood firm 
throughout the term of trial, he would have been confirmed 
in a happy state of life forever. Spiritual life is said to con- 





sist in the communication of the divine glory, or the moral 

perfections of God, to the soul, which captivates the mind 

and disposes it to love and choose that which is morally good. 

Holiness, then, is inseparable from the possession of spiritual 

life. On the other hand, spiritual death is the withholding 

or withdrawment of the divine glory from the mind, leaving 
a the soul exposed to temptations to evil, the direct conse- 
quence of which, to a finite, dependent being, is sin. Spiritual 
life is not holiness, nor is spiritual death depravity, for it is 
evident that our blessed Saviour on the cross did suffer 
spiritual death, but he never did suffer depravity. He 
endured the withdrawment of the glory of his Father, and 
was left under the power of spiritual death. This plainly 
demonstrates what spiritual life, and what spiritual death is; 
for Jesus Christ, our adorable Saviour, did for a season lose 
the one and endure the other, in our room and stead under 
the law. When Adam broke covenant with God, he incurred 
the penalty, forfeited spiritual life, and immediately sunk 
7 under the weight of spiritual death. God forsook him and 
left him in a dismal state of darkness and death, in which he 
was exposed to all the horrors of diabolical intrigue and 
temptation. Thus our first father lost his holiness. And 





inasmuch as the long line of his posterity were represented 
by him, we are all brought into the world in a deplorable 
state of spiritual death, under the forfeiture of the broken 
covenant; and, therefore, amongst men there is none holy, 
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no not one. Moreover, it is evident that we must remain in 
this unholy state forever, unless we can be delivered out of 
our fallen condition. As long as we remain under the 
penalty of the law, the attainment of spiritual life is in-pos- 
sible. Now nothing but the merits of the death of our Lord 





Jesus Christ placed to our account, can deliver us from the 
sentence of death; for the Scriptures testify that Christ died 
in the room and stead of the guilty. “He was wounded for 
our transgressions; he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his ; 
stripes we are healed.” (Isa. lili. 5.) “ After three score and 
two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for himself.” 
(Dan ix. 26.) “Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, . . . but with the precious 
blood of Christ. (1 Pet.i.18,19.) “Who, his own self, bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree.” (1 Pet. ii. 24.) 

According to the common principles of law and justice, it 
is impossible to justify the death of Christ, except upon the 
principle of making atonement by imputation. I think it 
evident that spiritual death is the special meaning and intent f| . 
of the penalty of the law. It is also evident that our Re- 
deemer did sufter spiritual death on the cross, when he cried, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” When 
this penalty was inflicted on our first father, he avoided the 
presence of his Maker, and hid himself among the trees of 
the garden. This proves that he was unable to bear the 
shock. Sin had taken possession of his heart. He was 
alienated from God, and both dreaded and avoided his pres- 
ence. But when God forsook our victorious Redeemer, he 
called after him, and still claimed his relation to him, although 
he had left him in a state of desertion and death. This evi- 
dently shows that, though Adam fell under the stroke of 
justice, Jesus Christ was able to bear the stroke without fall- 
ing. Now, justice never inflicts a penalty where there is no 
criminality or guilt; we can have no idea of an innocent 
person suffering punishment; much less can we admit that 
God, with his own hand, would punish his innocent Son, 
without the least imputation of criminality. Yet Christ did 
die by the hand of his Father. We are, therefore, forced 
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into this dilemma, either God was unjust or Jesus Christ was 
guilty. Wecan assume neither the one part nor the other 
of this dilemma, without being guilty of blasphemy, except 
on the principle of imputation. That God is just, all admit; 
and that Jesus Christ is personally innocent, none deny, and 
it is positively asserted by the holy apostles (Heb. vii. 26), 
“who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” 
(1 Pet. i. 19.) “A lamb, without blemish and without spot.” 
It, therefore, follows that the sin of the world was laid upon 
him, that he died vicariously, in our law-room and stead. 
Thus in the gospel is revealed a glorious scheme for the com- 
plete salvation of guilty sinners, for whenever the meritorious 
death of the crucified Saviour is placed to the account of a 
guilty, condemned child of Adam, he is liberated, he is 
regenerated through the blood of atonement, and is made an 
heir to all the blessings of the covenant of grace. He is, 
therefore, secured in justification through the righteousness 
of the Redeemer, and sanctification through gracious influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost. Would that all men were made 
partakers of the saving benefits of this death, for it is a 
statute of the gospel that the believer shall be saved, and it 
is equally clear that condemnation shall abide on the unbe- 
liever. So, then, he who has an interest in Christ by faith, 
ean and will become holy; he shall have the light of life; 
he shall not walk in darkness; he shall walk in the 
light, and the blood of Christ cleanseth him from all 
sin. But in order to justification and sanctification, we 
must be the subjects of genuine, saving faith. The 
overtures of the gospel contain all the benefits of salva- 
tion, and these benefits are proposed on this condition. 
Faith, therefore, entitles the believer to all those benefits, 
inasmuch as he has become an heir to the promise, and 
Christ is engaged to make his promises good. Holiness is a 
principal part of our salvation, and is, of course, one of the 
principal things proposed in the gospel. When, therefore, a 
sinner believes, he not only stands acquitted, and justified 
through the merits of Christ, but also has a covenant promise 
of the sanctifying Spirit to purify his heart, to carry on the 
work of grace within him, and form his soul in the holy 
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image of God. Thus it evidently appears that true faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, does and will produce holiness in the 
heart and conversation of the believer. I might prosecute 
this subject, and, perhaps, make the demonstration more 
clear and satisfactory, but 1 forbear. “Now the God of 
peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work, to 
do his will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory forever and 
ever. Amen.” 


Art. IV.—Theanthropos: The God-Man.—No. III. 


Ir will be remembered that in a previous article I said that 
I would, for the time, leave fallen manhood, as developed in 
the rebellious Adam, to await the pleasure of Him who said 
to the serpent, “ Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the field: upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of 
thy life: and I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.” This was not only a judg- 
ment pronounced upon the serpent, for the evil work done 
by it, but a declaration also of the continued warfare which 
was then and there made to begin between the evil and the 
good—between virtue and vice. It is to be regarded, also, 
as an open expression of the deeply-felt indignation which 
then and there existed in the mind and heart of the God- 
man toward the serpent. This destroyer felt himself strong 
and well-established in the citadel of. the heart. But we 
must remember that man at that moment was a redeemed 


subject. This work of redemption was done, and well done, 
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by a living God-man before the world in which Adam was 
made to live had any developed existence. Hence we read 
of Christ in the Scriptures as the “Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” Redeemed, not with “corruptible 
things, as silver and gold,” “but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot. 
Who verily was foreordained before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifested in these last times for you.” 
With God the Father, there is nothing old, nothing new. 
To him, therefore, there is no such thing as succession of 
times. No matter how much it may be necessary for us, yet 
to him there are no hours, days, weeks, months, and years. 
A thousand years are as one day, and a day as a thousand 
years in his sight. The end and the beginning are to him 
alike present realities. But his grand purpose and glorious 
plan of development is one of wisely arranged progression. 
The system is all his own, as well as the agencies of accom- 
plishment. He, by infinite knowledge, comprehends every 
shade of necessity and adaptation; is able to provide for 
every increasing demand which may be unfolded to man by 
the power of an ever-increasing knowledge in man. In God 
there is an infinite and present fullness and power, whereby 
every provision was made for the good of all his offspring. 
We, therefore, find ample provisions made for the necessities 
arising out of man’s animal being and nature. When man 
was created in his outward and visible being and life, there 
was no want that could arise which did not find an imme- 
diate and ready supply. If, then, God made every necessary 
provision for the outward man in earth-life, before he devel- 
oped his being in the active necessities of life, why should 
he not provide as freely and amply for the personal identity 
and necessities of the inward man, the human nature, the 
soul-being, as his own personal offspring? His knowledge 
and his power were as infinitely equal for the one as the 
other. This, we are by the Scriptures well and truly assured, 
was done. Therefore, when man fell by transgression, he 
fell not as did the angels who sinned and fell to hope no 
more. The Redeemer was there, the God-man was there, a 


present and personal identity. Therefore, hope was set on 
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wing before the gates of man’s Eden-home were closed 
against him. By the language recorded in the history given 
(Gen. iii. 15), God the Creator revealed himself to man as a 





Saviour, teaching him that his salvation was even then a 
possible thing, not only for himself and wife, but for all who, 
through him as the Adam of God, should receive the iden- 
tity of personal existence, even through all the extending 
generations of his race. The seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head. Through her prosperity, and the 
prosperity of her seed, the serpent’s power should be weak- 
ened and his works destroyed. We understand this lan- 
guage to mean as much in substance as if God had then said, 
Thou hast by subtlety deceived the woman and despoiled 
her character as the developing agent, the mother of God’s 
offspring. Man is a redeemed subject. I, her God, will, 
through her agency, through the prosperity of her offspring, 
despoil thee of thy power; thy works shall be destroyed. 
You now feel yourself to be strong. Armed as you are, 
with all subtlety, full of insidious wiles, you have taken 
possession of the heart of man without any authority what- 
ever; you think to keep the palace, in a sort of peaceable 
possession, by filling it with enmity to God and all manner 
of evil. But there is one stronger than you are. Behold 
me! Iam their friend and Redeemer. I know thee; I saw 
thee, O thon destroyer, “fall as lightning from heaven.” I 
have met thee; I know thy power. “How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! “how art 
thou cut down to the ground!” “On thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.” Yea, 
even “thou which didst weaken the nations.” For thou 
hast said in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven; I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God; I will sit also upon the 
mount of the congregation in the sides of the North; I will 
ascend above the highest of the clouds; I will be like the 
Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell; to 
the sides of the pit; yea, “I will be thy plague.” Hear ye 
this: I, even I, represent this man; I have redeemed him— 
his life is in me. I am his friend; I will yet bless them with 
a knowledge of the way of life and peace. Thou art Satan, 
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a usurper, a malignant destroyer of all that is pure and 

peaceful. I will in the work before me come upon thee; 1 

will dethrone thee and be thy destruction. I know thou 

wilt stir up opposition, and cause men to hate me without a 

cause. “Thou shalt bruise his heel 

At this moment I undertake to believe that the work of 

, the God-man, through all the divine and human energies of 
a wonderfully-stirring earth-life, as the Saviour of man, was 

all before him as a present matter of fact. All the opposi- 

tion, all the hatred, all the envy and reproach; yea, even all 





” 
. 


the sorrow of heart, all the sufferings of soul and body, 
connected with the various scenes of his wonderful humilia- 
tion of person as a man, were all to him then fully developed 
matters of fact in real life. He could tell it all, not only in 
himself, but as it should be developed in every other mem- 
ber of his Father’s great family, who, through faith, should 
be brought into fellowship with him. “Thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” The devil’s work was all his own; done without 
any authority whatever, and without the least shade of 
approval or permission from God. 

I therefore, conclude that, whatever changes were wrought 
in the character, relationship, and condition of man; how- 
ever much he lost by the voluntary surrender of himself to 
the suggestive power and influences of the destroyer, there 





is one fact of which we are well assured: God never changed 
the constitution of man, nor his design respecting the end 
for which he was created and developed in the identity of 
personal being. The obligations under which man lived in 
the garden were not lessened by his expulsion, nor have they 
ever been abridged in the least degree. Again, we can but 
believe that the duties required of man in the garden of 
Eden, when in the peaceful consciousness of the warm aftec- 
tion and hearty approval of God his Maker, are the duties 
now required at the hands of every man upon the face of 
the whole earth. No more, no less. However much man 
rendered himself incapable of fulfilling all these obligations, 
yet the obligations are themselves as unchangeable and as 
immortal as God himself. God loved man none the less 
because he had fallen by his own disobedience. It was not 
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hatred that drove man away from the garden, and guarded 
the way of the tree of life. It was an act of love, permeated 
by every principle of justice and equity. “Lest he should 
put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat 
and live forever; therefore, the Lord God sent him forth 
from the garden of Eden.” God loved him still. He would 
thus prevent him from an act which would cut him off from 
the benefits of redemption, and render his salvation an im- 
possible thing. God pitied man; his heart went out after 
him; he loved him. The tender mercy of God is ever full 
of infinite wisdom, knowledge, and love. He knew full well 
that if man remained in the garden, the enemy would spend 
all his energies to secure this event, and thus man would, by 
his own acts, forever ruin himself and all his posterity. He 
would thus have been confirmed in a state of rebellion and 
absolute separation from God. Man, in that condition, 
would have been forever lost; the work of redemption 
would have been a total failure, for man’s salvation could 
then in no wise have been secured. He would have been as 
irreversibly condemned as was Lucifer himself. To this the 
present God-man, the Creator, did not passively submit. 
Moved in every thought, feeling, desire, and purpose of love’s 
stirring energy, he, as the one, the only Mediator between 
God and men, as the man Christ Jesus, was there and stood 
in the way of the tree of life. Yes, a Saviour was there, and 
by the bright intermications of his personal identity and 
presence, interposed by power divine in man’s behalf. In 
this act of God’s saving power, we have the developed be- 
ginning of Christ’s mediatorial reign. From this hour, the 
revelation of himself to man was ever in keeping with the 
necessities growing out of the developed condition of man. 
While it was best for man that his power and love should be 
revealed to man by the ministration of angels, he always 
appeared to men as an angel, in the likeness of a man, 
speaking with the voice of aman. Hence it is that, through 
the excellence of the God-man, the Father has in love chosen 
to reveal himself to man, because no other agency could or 
would be in keeping with the necessities of man. Therefore, 
as man’s example, he, as a man, must fight the battle and 
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win the victory for man; and, as a man, ascend up to the 
bosom of the Father, “where he was before’ his develop- 
ment in the various stages and states of man’s developed 
existence. Yes, the weak and helpless condition of every 
man was represented by him, in a state of helpless infancy, 
and on to the years of fully developed manhood. 

We must, however, once more return to that wide field of 
influences by which the man and woman, as seen in the 
garden of Eden, were surrounded. There they constituted 
the all of the great family of God, with a living God-man 
as their head and example, as well as teacher and companion. 
In this beautiful home of delight, they were surrounded by 
every suggestive agency of thought, feeling, and desire 
which could have been in any way beneficial to them. Man, 
in all the duties of life before him, as the dualistic Adam of 
God, went forth in the exercise of a free spirit, under the 
direction of God, the wise Creator, to fulfill the high com- 
mission given in Genesisi. 28: ‘And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” Who, therefore, 
can doubt man’s sovereignty in the duties of life before him? 
Who can doubt his intelligent preparation for the work 
assigned to him? His duties were all made known to him. 
He had the necessary properties and powers given whereby 
to perform all that was required of him. He had nothing 
to do but to go forth asa probationary agent, free in the 
exercise of his own will, trust in God, love him supremely, 
make his own choice, form his own purposes of life, in obe- 
dience to the divine instructions given, succeed in his work, 
and be confirmed in every God-given attribute of character, 
and live with God and like God forever. In Adam, there 
was no want of authority, no want of power. He was made 
fully under the authority and power of the God-man, a fidu- 
ciary agent, to do the will and the work of the God-man in 
the development of the Father’s great family upon the earth. 
Adam was to Eve the same in agency of life and properties 
of being, that Christ, the Son of God, was to Adam as a man. 
VOL. VIII. NO. 11.—6. 
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Therefore, Adam, as a man, was her life and her light. 
Through him, and him only, could she succeed in the agency 
committed to her. She was bone of his bones, and flesh of 
his flesh; she was his offspring, developed by the power and 
present authority of God, the Creator of man. She, there- 
fore, was represented by the man Adam in all the interests 
of her being, soul, and body. When, therefore, he ate and 
fell, she fell in him and with him, just as she would have 
done if she had not eaten before him. We are assured that 
her eyes were not opened, although she had eaten of the 
forbidden tree until her husband had eaten with her; then, 
and not till then, “the eyes of them both were opened.” 
However much her condition in life was changed by her fall 
in Adam, yet her constitutional duties and personal obliga- 
tions were by no means lessened. Her responsibilities were 
made to be intensifiedly personal, as well as those of the 
man. Thus we may see that in the work of redemption, it 
was the entire Adam, the dualistic and dynamic man, that was 
the subject contemplated and involved. To redeem the one, 
was the redemption of all represented in him, and by him, even 
through all the extending generations which should come 
into developed being after him. Redemption was, therefore, 
a general work. Thus, again, the life, the peace, the fellow- 
ship of man was only to be found in Christ, who was, as the 
second Adam, made to be the personal representative of 
every one who should personally believe in God through 
him. Hence, we hear him saying, John xii. 44: “He that 
believeth on me, believeth not on me, but on him that sent 
me.” Yea, “and he that seeth me, seeth him that sent me.” 

The work of redemption involved the death of Christ. 
“He by the grace of God tasted death for every man.” 
Yet the death of Christ, no matter how considered, saves no 
one. We could not be saved without it. Christ would not, 
in the eyes of administrative justice, be justified in giving 
life to any man, had not au atonement been made by him. 
This atonement was necessarily all a work of his own. In 
this there was none to help, none to hinder. It is, however, 
the life of Christ that saves men. None have been or can 
be saved, without the life-giving power which dwells in a 
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living and present Saviour. This is strongly and beautifully 
presented in Romans v. 8-10, 18: “But God comendeth his 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. Much more then, being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him. For if, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life. . . . Therefore, as by the offense of one 
(Adam) judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even 
so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.” This God-man, of whom we 
speak, is the Messiah of the Old Testament, and the Christ 
Jesus of the New Testament, or he is not the one or the 
other. If we say he is not, in either case, then is our theory 
of Christianity, as taught in the New Testament, wanting in 
its foundation. If, in our opinions of truth and the doctrine 
taught in the Bible, we take a present living ‘Messiah, the 
king and head of God’s Church, out of the Old Testament 
scriptures, there is nothing left in them that is of any value 
to us with respect to the doctrines of salvation in any way 
whatever. We should be left not only in ignorance of who 
the Christ of the New Testament was, but we should be left 
to wander in the darkness of a hopeless state of ruin. That 
wonderful plan of development instituted by the Father, and 
the means of its accomplishment, are to-day the same that 
they were when the Son of God, the Creator, walked with 
Adam and Eve in a living personal identity in Eden, their 
beautiful home, and taught man the will of his God and 
Father. God works, however, as a sovereign. His plans 
and purposes were founded in wisdom and established in 
equity; they must and will succeed. But suppose we, in 
our theological ideas and interpretations of the language of 
the Bible, take this ever-living king, this ever-present and 
powerful Christ, out of the Old Testament, out of Moses and 
the prophets, and out of the Psalms, what have we in them 
whereby to prove anything to be true that is taught to us in 
the writings of the New Testament? Our knowledge of 
God and of salvation as presented in the New Testament, 
might or might not be true. Because Jesus of Nazareth, 
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the Christ of the New Testament, referred his disciples, and 
even his enemies who opposed him on the ground that he 
was not the Messiah of the Old Testament, to Moses and the 
prophets and the Psalms for proof of his proper Messiahship. 
His claims of authority were all based on the fact of his 
being the absolute, the true Messiah of the Old Testament. 
This the chief priests and elders of the Jews refused to 
believe, and, therefore, opposed him and denounced him as 
an impostor. If the Christ of the New Testament was not 
the Messiah of the Old Testament, he was not the Redeemer 
and Saviour of mankind, and the objections urged, and the 
opposition of the Jews manifested by their representative 
men, were all well founded; because, if Jesus was not the 
Christ of God, the then Jewish idea of a Messiah which was 
to be provided by the Father, was then true, and he is yet to 
come. Then, every appeal made by Christ to the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures in order to establish his claim as the Son of 
God, was taken without the authority of truth. Then were 
his disciples deceived in all the essential matters of religious 
faith. The Jews of old, and the Jews of to-day, hold the 
idea and claim that “if Jesus of Nazareth had been the true 
Messiah, the opposing party of their nation could not have 
taken his life from him, as is claimed they did do,” and as 
they still confess was done by them. Yet, say they, “We 
are told by him, as is reported in the New Testament scrip- 
tures, that all these things must of necessity be done unto 
him.” (See Luke xxiv. 25-27.) “Then said he unto them, 
O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken: ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory? And beginning at Moses and 
all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself.” Now the Jews present 
the matter as stated in the New Testament after this 
manner: “If the redemption and salvation of mankind 
depended upon the martyrdom of Jesus of Nazareth, and God 
at that particular time had decreed to save the family of man 
by that peculiar arrangement, then it was a dire necessity 
that somebody must kill Jesus. So one or more people had 
to become criminals in order to save the human family; or, 
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in other words, God could not save his creatures otherwise 
except by the condemnation of some.” * This is but a fair 
statement of the question as it is taught in many of the 
time-honored standards of the Church, and as it is frequently 
preached in many places. We adopt the author’s succeeding 
remarks, and say in his language: “ We will not inquire into 
God’s right or wisdom to make such an arrangement; we 
will merely say, that this precedent gives us the right to 
seduce one portion of the human family to crime, in order to 
benefit the other.” We then ask, Did God, in his plans and 
purposes of love and equity, so decree, and by decree make 
it necessary that the Jews should thus put Jesus of Nazareth 
to death, and that, too, because mankind could not be saved 
without these things being done to him in the special manner 
set forth? “Every sound reasoner must reject this doctrine 
as immoral.” If this idea of necessity or decree fixing the 
time, place, and circumstances, as well as agencies employed, 
be the true theory in God’s economy of grace, then not only 
wickedness and immorality, but treachery and murder, are 
necessary agencies in the economy of salvation. Why, then, 
do we read, in the language of inspiration (see Acts ii. 
22-24): “Ye men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know: him being delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain: whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death: be- 
cause it was not possible that he should be holden of it.” 
Again, we read in Luke xxii. 37, “For I say unto you, that 
this that is written must yet be accomplished in me, And he 
was reckoned among the transgressors: for the things con- 
cerning me have an end.” By whom was he reckoned 
among the transgressors? Was it a necessity in God’s plan 
of man’s redemption and salvation, that he should be 
regarded as a malefactor by divine appointment? In this 
positive language of Jesus of Nazareth, the man approved 





* See the Martyrdom of Jesus of Nazareth, by Dr. Isaac M. Wise, p. 12. 
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of God, he refers to the prophetic language of Isaiah liii. 12, 
and also to the many other scriptures which were written 
concerning him: “Therefore will I divide him a portion with 
the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 





because he hath poured out his soul unto death: and he was 
numbered with the transgressors; and he bare the sin of 
many, and made intereession for the transgressors.” But the , 
full force of his meaning can be better understood by refer- 
ence to the preceding part of this same chapter, especially 
beginning at the third verse: “He is despised and rejected 
of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and 
we hid as it were our faces from him: he was despised, and 
we esteemed him not.” Why all this rejection, this contempt 
and dishonor? “Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted.” We may again ask, Does the prophet 
give this as a matter of truthful necessity, growing out of 
the wise and holy plans and purposes of God the Father, 
relative to the life and work of Christ his Son? From a 
careful examination of the language used inthis, as well as | ie 
the preceding chapter of the prophet’s report, and from many 
other things written concerning him, we are under the neces- 
sity of truth forced to answer that scriptural consistency teaches 
us to believe that the prophet’s language was, and is, intended 
to represent, not the purpose of God relative to the necessary 
work of the Messiah, so much as the wicked opposition with 
which he would meet in the accomplishment of his necessary 
work, as the perfect Saviour of the world. To this end, he 
was born a king. For this purpose, the God-man, Christ 





Jesus, came into the world. “He came to seek and to save.” 
The opposition did not arise out of the decree of God the 
Father, but out of the wicked and destructive designs » 
originating, and ever dwelling, in the mind and heart of a 
fallen Lucifer; opposition, I say, to the purpose of God, 
wherein the salvation of every humble, believing soul is 
postively contemplated. He, as the Saviour, must, therefore, 
meet this rolling tide of opposing influences, and conquer 
every agency by which the Father’s plans and purposes of 
love and merey are and have been resisted, from the hour in 
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which the great prince of the power of darkness stood with 
all the subtlety of a fallen angel before the woman in the 
garden of Eden, and deceived her, and thus made her a party 
in the crime of opposition to the work committed into the 
hands of the God-man. True it was that, in meeting all 
these opposing powers and influences, his personal humilia- 
tion must be great and wonderful beyond the comprehension 
of men or angels, yet, notwithstanding his deep humiliation 
and suffering, the results shall be the more wonderfully 
glorious; because “He was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his stripes (or bruises), we 
are healed.” In this work of conquest, he was to be, by 
wicked hands, taken, oppressed, afflicted, “his visage marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men.’ In it, “he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth’ when they stripped him of his garments. Yet, for 
all this, his confidence in the Father’s love, and in the power 
and integrity of his Father’s personal being and promise, 
was not for one moment diminished. (See Isaiah |. 4-10.) 
“The Lord God has given me the tongue of the learned, 
that I should know how to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary: he wakeneth morning by morning, he waken- 
eth mine ear to hear asthe learned. The Lord God hath 
opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious, neither turned 
away back. I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from 
shame and spitting. For the Lord God will help me; 
therefore shall I not be confounded: therefore have I set my 
face like a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed. 
He is near that justifieth me; who will contend with me? let 
us stand together: who is mine adversary? let him come 
near tome. Behold, the Lord God will help me; who is he 
that shall condemn me? lo, they all shall wax old as a gar- 
ment; the moth shall eat them up. Who is among you that 
feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, that 
walketh in darkness, and hath no light? let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” “Thou wilt 
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keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee; 
because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the Lord forever; 
for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” Now, as 
there is no succession of times with God, but to him all isa 
perpetual present, so he is able, by an infinite knowledge of 
all things, fully to “declare the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times, the things that are not yet done, saying, 
My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” It 
pleased the Lord God, therefore, to deliver up his holy one, 
the Redeemer, his only begotten Son, to be thus despised by 
the leaders of the Jewish nation, and to be abhorred by a people 
whose mind and heart were not only set in opposition, but 
who feared his popularity and his power; in order that his 
plans and purposes of life and peace should be fully met in 
the salvation of all who should believe on his name and trust 
in his power. Hence we hear the prophet saying, in that 
wonderful history so wisely aud graciously written in ad- 
vance of the developed facts, “He was taken from prison 
and from judgment; and who shall declare his generation? 
for he was cut off out of the land of the living: for the 
transgression of my people, was he stricken.” And for the 
purpose of saving all true believers who should, or ever did, 
trust him, from the power of sin, soul and body, he made his 
death to take place among men, and “his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich;’ “because he had done no vio- 
lence, neither was deceit in his mouth; yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief.” When did 
this putting to grief take place? When was he so bruised, 
so “pressed as a cart is pressed that is full of sheaves?’ 
« When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin.” (Yes, 
it was his soul, its life, that was made an offering for sin, and 
not his body.) God the Father had made a covenant of life 
and of peace with him. He had promised that he should 
see his seed, in all the glory of his image, and clothéd in all 
the beauty of his likeness; that he should prolong his days, 
and that the pleasure of the Lord his God should prosper in 
his hands; therefore “he shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and shall be satisfied.” Yes, by the knowledge, the intelli- 
gence of the soul, the human nature, this inward and 
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invisible Messiah, the Son of God, “shall my righteous ser- 
vant justify many; for he shall bear their iniquities.” Thus 
it is that we see the God-man in the beginning of all things 
with God, and his personal identity in being and life, like a 
deep stream of immortal duration, flowing on and on not in 
a noiseless way, ever wending its unseen course amid the 
green meadows and rosy bowers of beauty and life; but, in 
the hour of man’s calamity, amid the darkness of death 
itself, he shrank not from observation behind the willows of 
hopeless weeping and the shadows of an endless despair. 
With the living power and authority of God, he was in the 
garden, a present help in the time of trouble. Thence 
onward in the gently flowing current of life, in the Father 
and with the Father, ever living by the Father and in the 
active fulfillment of the Father’s good pleasure, and in the 
out-reaching prospects before him, moving on from conquer- 
ing to full conquest, as a common pleasure and a constant 
duty. Once, and once only, does a break occur in this con- 
stant, flowing stream of life between him and the Father. 
Through him, and by his agency, a current of human life had 
been opened up and started out, which had been interrupted. 
This stream had been corrupted; seething waters were flow- 
ing in and precipitating themselves into a different channel. 
To man there was nothing but a dark storm-cloud gathering. 
Ruin was written on everything, and fear, as an ocean wave, 
was crushing out all the pleasures of what was to man but a 
suspended state of being in life, separated from God and 
from all good. In the guilty hearts of the fallen pair there 
was nothing God-like, and, therefore, of themselves they 
were ashamed and fearfully dissatisfied. But the Christ of 
God was there. Therefore, while we look and listen, the 
gathering storm-cloud gives way for a moment, man’s agita- 
tion subsides, and he hears the words of promise. Sweet 
hope, as an angel of light, appears on silvery wing. Follow- 
ing in the direction thus indicated by the arm of the Lord 
revealed, we read of a coming one who should save his people 
from their sins—‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief’”’—one to whom the world is now, and ever has been, 
and ever will be, indebted for all the benefits growing out of 
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the priceless work of redemption; one whom it has ever 
been the work of Satan, the old serpent, to oppose in all 
minds and hearts; one who must, as a warrior, come not to 





redeem the souls of men, for this was done before his coming, 
or he could not have been born in the flesh of man. But, as 
we have before intimated, we find the fact fully stated that 
the Son of man came only asa Saviour. (See Luke xix. 10.) 
“For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.”” In coming in a body like that of sinful flesh, all the glory 
of the body prepared for him by the Father, was hidden by 
that which was born of a woman, and made to exist under the 
necessary law of flesh, that he might, through the death of 
his body of flesh, enter the grave and so destroy him that 
hath the power of death, that by the resurrection of his 
body of immortal flesh, he would develop to man the cer- 
tainty of the redemption of bis body from the effects of sin 
and the power of the grave. Thereby he would be so 
changed as to be again made to exist in the likeness of his 
glorious body. But the sufferings of the flesh cannot atone 
for the sins of the soul. If, therefore, an atonement is made 
for the sin of the soul, it must be made by asoul-death. The 
life of the soul of Christ must be made as a sacrificial offering 
for the life of the souls of men. The law is life for life, kind 
for kind. In coming as a king, he was born a king, that he, 
as the Redeemer, might also be the Saviour. He, therefore, 





came as the representative of the house of Judah and of the 
family of David, and as David’s son according to his birth in 
the flesh of man; yet, in the spirit-being of his personal 
identity, he was David’s Lord and David’s Redeemer. He 
was, as the seed of Jacob, Israel’s king. When, therefore, 
he came to the then existing rulers and representatives of 
his own people, life in him as their God and king was equal 
to all other lives, or else he was not the true and only Mes- 
siah. Yet they set themselves up as his judges, and openly 
opposed his work. But, “to as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God.” By a care- 
ful examination of the Scriptures and the records made in 
Jewish history, it will be found that a very large proportion 
of all the Jewish people were his friends, and very warmly 
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attached to him. His opposers were in the minority. They 
feared the consequences of his great, and yet still growing 
popularity. What said they? (John xi. 48): “If we let him 
thus alone, all men will believe on him: and the Romans 
shall come and take away both our place and nation.” 
These opposing Jews were, therefore, for putting him to 
death as a kind of politic-religious necessity. Again (John 
xii. 19): “The Pharisees therefore said among themselves, 
Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? behold the world is 
gone after him.” This wave of increasing popularity greatly 
excited the embittered chief priests and elders of the Jewish 
people. Counsel was held on many occasions; a crisis was 
coming; the national feast was approaching; stormy lights 
are already glooming. What the proud and opposing rulers 
among the Jews had hitherto regarded as a ripple, a mere 
wavelet on the surface, was now about to precipitate a 
mighty and overwhelming flood, and sweep every vestige 
of personal honor and national glory from them. There 
was a division among the people, and the Jewish council, or 
great Sanhedrim, at Jerusalem, was called to consider the 
situation and the cireumstances which were now surrounding 
them. We have the results in the deliberate conclusions of 
this secret conclave openly revealed by the inspiration of 
God. We will first give the statement of facts as recorded 
in Matt. xxvi. 3-5: “Then assembled together the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the people, unto 
the palace of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, 
and consulted that they might take Jesus by subtlety, and 
kill him. But they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be 
an uproar among the people.” Now, it must be remembered 
that Jesus had called the attention of his disciples to the 
fact that, “after two days is the feast of the passover,”’ which 
is called the feast of unleavened bread. This feast was one 
of great importance among the Jews. (Mark xiv. 1, 2): 
“After two days was the feast of the passover, and of un- 
leavened bread: and the chief priests and scribes sought how 
they might take him by craft, and put him to death. But 
they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar of the 
people.” Luke gives the same facts in the following words 
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(Luke xxii. 1-6): “ Now the feast of unleavened bread drew 
nigh, which is called the passover. And the chief priests 





and scribes sought how they might kill him; for they feared 
the people. Then entered Satan into Judas surnamed 
Iscariot, being of the number of the twelve. And he went 
his way, and communed with the chief priests and captains, 
how he might betray him (Jesus) unto them. And they were 
glad, and covenanted to give him (Judas) money. And he 
promised, and sought opportunity to betray him unto them 
in the absence of the multitude.” This was so planned by 
them to avoid any tumult; hence the betrayal and apprehen- 
sion were a night work. But the covenant was made before 
that night. So we hear Christ Jesus telling his disciples two 
days previous to the first day of that feast, “ After two days 
is the feast of the passover, and the Son of man is betrayed 
to be crucified.” He then knew it as an existing fact, and 
knew who it was that had then covenanted to do the work. 
But there is another important matter of fact, which must 
not be forgotten or overlooked. This Son of man, this Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God; this Messiah of the sh 
Old Testament, this Christ of the New Testament, was 
indeed the true and living sacrifice once offered unto God the 
Father, to meet the demands of administrative justice, as 
man’s king and only representative in life, and his .only 





exemplar of life. He, therefore, was prefigured by the pas- 
chal lamb, and it was proper that he should die at the time 
of the passover, because he was indeed the great antitype, 
and at the time when the lamb, which typified him, was to 
be slain. Yet it was his death that was represented by the 
death of the lamb, and his body was represented by the flesh 
of the lamb. Therefore, the types must always be made to 
represent the antitype. Matthew gives the price, thirty si 
pieces of silver; Mark and Luke give the kind, money, but 
not the quantity. Matthew gives the place where the council 
met, the others do not. Luke states that it was done, or 
rather not to be done, on the feast day for fear af the people; 
the others say, “ Lest there be an uproar of, or among, the 
people.” We will now give the facts as stated in John xiii. 
1,2: “Now before the feast of the passover, when Jesus 
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knew that his hour was come that he should depart out of 
this world unto the Father, having loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end. And supper 
being ended, the devil having now put into the heart of 
Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him.” It was neces- 
sary that Christ should lay down his life, or man, already 
dead, could not be made to live again. Yet it was not neces- 
sary that one of his disciples—“one of them should betray 
him;” yet, by a well-defined token, he told which one of 
them was guilty. From John xi. 49, 50, we gather the senti- 
ment of the Jewish council as expressed by Caiaphas, the 
high priest. He said unto them: “ Ye know nothing at all, 
nor consider that it is expedient for us, that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not.” 
The idea is thus expressed that, a3 a matter of national expe- 
diency, it was necessary for Jesus to be killed. Be he innocent 
or guilty, he must die. Hence it was from that time that 
there was among the opposers of Christ but one all-absorbing 
purpose. “They took counsel together for to put him to 
death.’ Thus the absolute situation, as it existed in the 
mind and heart of this wicked council, was and is explained. 
It was the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth that had excited 
the close attention of the assembled, and still assembling 
multitudes in and around Jerusalem. His wonderful power, 
as demonstrated by miracles, had excited the fears of his 
enemies. His kingship excited the attention of the already 
jealous Roman authorities. Yet his peaceable and spotless 
life challenged the vigilance of every one who came in con- 
tact with him, no matter when or where. Now, we learn 
that among all the Jews who believed in a Messiah to come, 
it was expected that he would make his appearance on the 
grand festival day, the first day of the passover. Hence, on 
the first day of the passover, which is called the feast day, 
all the pilgrims, which sometimes amounted to near or quite 
two millions,* were in the city and in the vicinity of the 
temple. On that day the citizens of Jerusalem were all 
disengaged. Now it was expected that a popular demon- 





*See Josephus. 
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stration would be made on that day in favor of Jesus, and 
that he would on that day be proclaimed the real Messiah, 
the king. This the embittered rulers among the Jews de- 
sired to prevent. Why not execute him on the feast day? 
It was a custom to make an example of some criminal on 
that day of the yearly feast. “No, not on that day; we 
must in some way get clear of him at an earlier time. His 
national popularity makes us fear the people. This is now a 
time of perplexity.” In this dilemma, Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, care and proposed to betray his Master, and 
offered to deliver him into their hands, in the hush and si- 
lence of the night, so they could then make sure of their 
victim. They knew very well that at one time those who were 
his friends, and were in the majority of all the Jewish people, 
had, on a similar festival occasion, desired very much to take 
him and make him their king by a demonstration of force. 
They, therefore, who stood out in opposition, felt that they 
were in some personal as well as political danger. Their 
feeling was they must do their work, as far as possible, in 
some private way. He was, therefore, apprehended in the 
darkness of the night, by the man Judas, who, “having 
received a band of men and officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees, went forth with lanterns and torches and 
weapons.” Thus they came and took Jesus, and bound him 
and led him first to Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, 
the high priest, who had given counsel to the Jews that it 
was expedient that one man should die for the people. 
Aunas sent him bound to Caiaphas, the high priest. Then the 
high priest, thus made bold, asked Jesus of his disciples and 
his doctrine. Jesus answered him: “I spake openly to the 
world; I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, 
whither the Jews always resort; and in secret have I said 
nothing. Why askest thou me? ask them which heard me, 
what I have said unto them; behold they know what I have 
said.” Then was enacted a scene of which the prophets 
wrote many hundred years before. “He giveth his cheek to 
him that smiteth him. He is full of reproach.” We 
have already quoted Isaiah |. 6: “I gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheek to them that plucked off the hair: I 
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hid not my face from shame and spitting.” He was very 
early in the morning delivered to Pilate, the Roman gover- 
nor, who well knew that it was “for envy that they had 


. 





delivered him.” The governor, more than once, pronounced 
him innocent of any and all charges which were urged as a 
ground for crucifixion, saying, “I find in him no fault at 
all. I find in him nothing worthy of death.” To this they 
gave as a reply, “ We have a law, and by our law he ought 
to die.” “But it is now against the law for us to put any 
man to death.” We have delivered him up to you to be 
crucified. “If thou let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend : 
whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against Cesar.” 
“Pilate said unto them, Shall I crucify your king? The 
chief priests answered, We have no king but Cesar.” 

We will now come to the question of necessity. Was it 
absolutely necessary for Jesus the Christ, the anointed of 
God, to die? We answer, with a full heart, Yes, it was the 
only way through which life could be in any wise secured 
for man; yet the death of Christ Jesus saves no man, woman, 
.* or child. We are saved by his life. His death made the 

necessary reconciliation, in view of the absolute principles 
of administrative justice. Then God the Father was pleased 
to afford every man, through all the extending generations of 





Adam’s race, a chance for life through a living Saviour. He, 
therefore, by the grace of God, in redeeming Adam, tasted 
death for every man, and thereby made the salvation of all 
men a possible thing. (See Romans v.10): “For if when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
his life.’ We are, therefore, saved through the atonement 
made by Christ, but we are not saved by the atonement. 
.? Salvation is a personal thing, and every one saved must 
accept the atonement as a personal benefit. He must receive 
it as made for him in personal identity. Then, his pardon 
is secured for him through the intercession of Christ, as a 
personal grace given. But, we may again ask, How was it 
necessary for Christ to die? The answer is that he must 
make a willing sacrifice of himself. His Jife, in whatever 





sense we may view it, must be a freewill offering made by 
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himself, and by himself alone. No human agency could 
take part in this work. If, therefore, man is ever made to 
live again, it is by Christ he is to live. It will be the life of 
Christ in him. We, therefore, hear him saying (John x. 11), 
“The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” Again, 
in the fifteenth verse, “As the Father knoweth me, even so 
know I the Father; and I lay down my life for the sheep.” 
For every believer his life is freely given, and to every be- 
liever his life becomes life. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
verses, “ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I might take it again. No man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This com- 
mandment have I received of my Father.” We, there- 
fore, understand that, according to the scriptures of the Old 
as well as the New Testament, he, as the Father’s only be- 
gotten Son, was verily foreordained before the foundation of 
the world, to be the head, the beginning of the great family 
of the Father’s offspring, and that all that should come after 
him should receive their being and life through him. He, 
therefore, came from the Father, to be the head and king of 
all who should be made in his image and confirmed in his 
likeness. He was, therefore, commissioned of the Father 
to go forth in this work. Having received all power and all 
authority from the Father, he was well prepared for every 
necessary work. He could die of his own will for the man 
whom he had made and developed as his own fiduciary agent 
in the great work before him. All that was wanting was a 
warrant of his Father’s good pleasure. This he had received ; 
this command of authority was given; he could die for 
man’s sin; he could rise again for his justification of life. 
Faith is a work, or rather the result, of knowledge. The 
strength of fuith is, therefore, in proportion to the amount 
of knowledge received. Man must have some evidence 
before he can believe. There must, therefore, be a develop- 
ment of facts made to man, in some way or other, before he 
can obtain a knowledge of their existence. It was, there- 
fore, necessary for man to know the Father, and to know 
him, he must know his Son, Jesus Christ, whom the Father 
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hath sent into the world. He, therefore, must be manifested 
to us in some tangible manner. Redemption necessarily 
implies a Redeemer. There must be something lost, and 
then there must be a ransom, a recognized equivalent. Al! 
these facts must be known to be appreciated. They must be 
appreciated before they can be enjoyed; hence the necessity 
of a revealed development. This work was all committed 
to the Son. Hence it is that we hear Christ saying (Matt. 
xi. 27), “ All things are delivered unto me of my Father: and 
ne man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him.” The absolute knowledge of the 
Father, which is in the possession of the Son, is the founda- 
tion of the Son’s absolute faith in him. He was not, he is 
not, in any wise afraid to trust in the Father, no matter what 
may lie before him. With him it is onward, right onward. 
“Lo, I come to do thy will, O my God, yea, thy law is within 
my heart.’ This surrender of self he was willing to make, 
although reproach, all manner of opposition, a betrayal, a 
rough apprehension, a mock trial, an unjust condemnation, 
and a crucifixion on a cross of wood prepared by wicked 
hands, were before him. The question, “Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things?” in order to the accomplishment 
of his great work, was by him answered heartily in the affir- 
mative. After such sufferings would he “enter into his 
glory” which he had with the Father “before the world 
was?’ Shall he, after all, distrust the Father and give up 
the work, and let man, whom he has already redeemed, 
perish in his ignorance? His feeling was this: “I live by 
the Father, and the Father lives in me. These things I must 
meet and conquer. This work of development must be done. 
The believing soul must, it shall be saved. I must, I will 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on me.” 
We, therefore, hear him saying, even before he was born of 
the virgin Mary (Isa. xli. 13, 14, and xliii. 3). “For I the 
Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, 
Fear not: I will help thee. Fear not thou worm Jacob, and 
ye men of Israel; I will help thee, saith the Lord, and thy 
Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel.” “For I am the Lord 
VOL, VIII. NO. I11.—7, 
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thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.” Again, in 
the fifteenth verse, “I am the Lord, your Holy One, the 
Creator ot israel, your King.” Before using this language, 
he had, in the fourteenth verse, given to his people the 
strongest assurances of his personal existence and special 
interest in their welfare, calling himself their Redeemer; 
and in the twenty-fifth verse he says, “1, even I, am he that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will 
not remember thy sins.”” We now ask of every honest and 
truth-loving man, Who can be willing to believe that Christ, 
the Redeemer, the Saviour of men, did not exist as a matter 
of fact before he was born of the virgin Mary? Who can 
deny the fact of his being able, as a present Saviour, to for- 
give sins long before his betrayal, apprehension, and wicked 
crucifixion by the hands of wicked men? If, then, he did 
live in personal identity, as stated in the Scriptures, and 
could forgive sins, and save such men as are by name speci- 
fied in the Bible—Abel, Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all that list of worthies mentioned by Paul in the 


eleventh chapter of Hebrews—there was a sufficiency of 


evidence given to them whereby they were enabled.to trust 
in him as a then present Saviour. They were, therefore, 
redeemed before they could be saved. Hence we hear Christ 
saying, in the parable of the rich glutton and of Lazarus the 
beggar (Luke xvi. 22-31), that there was in the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures all the evidence given which was in any way 
necessary to lead men to a saving knowledge of his being 
and power; “they have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them.” And the rich man said, “Nay, father Abraham; 
but if one went unto them from the dead, they will repent.” 
Then Abraham said unto the rich glutton, “If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be pesuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” Even the resurrection of 
Christ was not intended to add any new testimony to what 
ras already given in Moses and the prophets. It was, how- 
ever, an additional development of that which already ex- 
isted. We, therefore, read in Acts x. 43, “To him give all 
the prophets witness, that through his name whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall receive remission of sins.” We are, 
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therefore, assured that the gospel preached in the New Testa- 
ment is none other than “the word which God sent unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ; he is 
Lord of all.” He is the Saviour of all that believe. In this 
great work of development, which must necessarily be ac- 
complished by the “Son of man, who is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost,’ he was to be made a “light unto 
the Gentiles also.”” They should be made able to “come to 
the brightness of his rising.” But of this matter we cannot 
now take any further notice. 

We know that it was necessary for him to die in some 
way, and that there was a grand, a glorious purpose in his 
death. What was this? Why was it necessary for him to 
die in any manner at all? Was it to fulfill the law and the 
prophets? Yes, but why were the law and the prophets 
given toman? Was it not the condition in which man had 
placed himself by sin, that made it necessary for God’s love 
and mercy to be thus developed to him? Was it not out of 
the mere good pleasure of God that he did decree that a 
knowledge of these things should be thus developed by 
Moses and the prophets and in the Psalms? Then it was 
the absolute condition of man that made it necessary for 
Christ, the God-man, to die. He died for man; he died for 
us. He did not die instead of man; he died for those who 
were already dead—separated from God. He died and, by 
his soul-death, became a ransom for the dead. Then it was 
that the dead might be made to live again. Hence the law 
of kind for kind, life for life, separation of soul for separa- 
tion of soul, nature for nature, blood for blood. Christ is, 
therefore, our life. He became life for the dead by giving 
his life as a perfect ransom for that life which we now live 
in the flesh, and for that which every believer now lives in 
communion with God, and with one another in the flesh, 
and for that life which he now lives in us, and for that which 
all believers will live with him in the Father. Herein is 
what I conceive to be the true idea of atonement and of its 
power. Christ made an atonement, not for those in danger 
of death, but for dead men; for those already separated from 
God. Therefore, in him the dead are made to live, and 
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through him it is that life is to be found. He shed his own 
blood; he gave his own life for us. Wicked men did also 
shed his blood. That blood was, indeed, “sprinkled upon 
his garments,” but the blood of atonement, by which pardon 
and life were secured to man, and were developed to man, was 
shed as a willing and as a living sacrifice by himself. I, 
therefore, conclude that the betrayal, the apprehension, the 
mock trial, and crucifixion of Christ Jesus on a cross of 
wood, by the hands of wicked men, were not contemplated by 
the Father as a necessity in the scheme of redemption and 
salvation for mankind. We are from the Scriptures forced 
to believe that righteousness in equity forbade the whole 
transaction, because justice, no matter whether in an admin- 
istrative or retributive form, cannot be in any way satisfied 
by an unjust act. The Jews hated him without acause. He 
was delivered into the hands of Pilate for envy. This man, 
although regarded by the Jews as a wicked Roman governor, 
found no fault in Christ. There was not a single accusation 
that was urged against him sustained. In him there was not 
anything found which was worthy of death. He only went 
about doing good. If, therefore, God decreed that he should 
be thus crucified as a necessity in the redemption and salva- 
tion of man, he also decreed every step taken in its accom- 
plishment. He, therefore, decreed that he, the Son, whom 
he loved so well, should be murdered by the hands of wicked 
men. (See Acts vii. 52): “Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted? and they have slain them which 
shewed before of the coming of the Just One; of whom ye 
have been now the betrayers and murderers.” Weare taught 
in the Bible that the death of the God-man, so far as it 
relates to his crucifixion by wicked hands, was an act of 
flagrant injustice. Hence we read in 1 Cor. ii. 8, “Which 
none of the princes of this world knew: for had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” Now, 
suppose that they had accepted the evidences given, and had 
known these very facts alluded to by Paul, and had not cru- 
cified him—then what? Would the plan of salvation have 
been a failure? Snrely not. Christ died of a broken heart. 
(See Ps. Ixix. 20): “Reproach hath broken my heart.” The 
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name, the very character of God, was reproached by the 
devil in the garden of Eden in the ears of the offspring of 
God. That reproach has been taken up and sounded out by 
the wicked and unbelieving ever since the hour that man, by 
subtlety, was tempted and taught to dishonor the name and 
very being of his God by the enemy of all good. We, there- 
fore, have the inspired Psalmist, speaking in the name of 
Christ, saying, “For the zeal of thy house hath eaten me 
up; and the reproaches of them that reproached thee are 
fallen on me.” It was zeal for the Father’s honor, and the 
honor of the Father’s house, his great family, that prompted 
and urged on the Messiah in his great work of love. He 
would meet and conquer every opposing power and influence. 
It was as if he had said, “1n order to conquer death, I must 
die, but they cannot crucify me until all my work is done. 
Then let them push on in all the fury of their cruel hatred. 
Then will be their hour, and the hour of the power of 
darkness. Yes, let them then, in hatred, without cause, 
put me to an open shame. I will even die on the cross of 
wood—let them hang me on atree. First of all, my work 
must be finished.”’ 

Death is the last enemy to be conquered. Christ was, 
therefore, manifested in due time “to destroy the works of 
the devil, and to teach man openly the way of salvation.” 
(The difference between redemption and salvation will be 
noticed in the next article, in which I propose to notice the 
blood of atonement, and how it was shed.) I close this arti- 
cle by saying that the Jews did not take the life of Jesus 
Christ from him. They designed to do so, but failed in their 
work. (See John x. 18): “No man taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again.” His was, indeed, a voluntary 
death; a willing submission to die on the cross, but not of it. 
The simple death of the animal nature on the cross was no 
part of the atonement. His work was all done before this 
occurred. He cried out in the full power of a living voice, 
“Ir 1s FINISHED!” His work was done; then he voluntarily 
submitted to the separation of soul and body. Then the 
body was entombed that it might be raised from the dead, 
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His soul was the offering made for sin. His soul was for a 
time separated from the Father. This isasoul-death, Hear 
him ery, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption. Thou hast made known to me 
the ways of life; thou shalt make me full of joy with thy 
countenance.” This is the language of strong confidence, 
of undying faith. 





Art. V.—Ante-Babel Culture. 


How illusive the view in the wide-spreading plain in which 
no rock nor tree-sentinel stands to aid the visual measure- 
ment! Distant objects seem near; every thing appears out 
of due proportion. The haze, the mist, the gloaming, all 
tend to heighten the illusion and increase the equation of the 
imagination quickened by dimness and distance. 

Away back in the distant past, how few the monuments 
that rise, how slender the records left, to guide the eye and 
correct the dim, distorted vision! Even these few appear in 
enchanved views, clothed in form and hue by glowing imag- 
ination. The golden age of the long ago has been the theme 
of every school of the poets. How much more of Paradise 
Lost, than of the sober truth of sacred history, enters into 
the Christian idea of primal Eden life! Both pleasing and 
harmless is all of this as innocent fiction. But there is a 
stern logic of events which will not admit fiction instead of 
facts in a sober search for truth. In comparing the Shemitic 
and Aryan names of Deity, we were led back to the primi- 
tive sources of genetic culture. Ifthe reader will consult the 
article, Devanama, in the last number of the THEOLOGICAL 
Mepivm, he will find that the sciences of Language and Re- 
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ligion discover to us definite landmarks in the distant historic 
fields. Here we find an exact measure of the statue of man. 
At these primitive sources we can measure the depth and 
breadth of his culture. Having ascertained these measure- 
ments, how interesting to follow down these two streams to 
their confluence in “the fullness of the time”! How much 
light this accurate knowledge of these prime sources throws 
upon the whole subsequent course of the two streams which 
are destined to blend into one by the very elements which 
here separate them so widely! But there is a no less inter- 
esting outlook in the opposite direction. From the source of 
the stream is the true place to study the watershed back be- 
yond. Did these streams arise from the breaking up and cor- 
ruption of a great one which preceded them? On what level 
did the previous culture of the race flow? On what level did 
it rise? How are we to interpret the sacred record which 
spans the distances between these sources and the original 
one? This last question comprehends all the rest, for they 
all arise and receive answers in the study and interpretation 
of the Mosaic record. Do the facts now before us at these 
primitive sources confirm the interpretations usually given to 
that record from other standpoints? I believe that record. I 
believe it is a true and faithful account of the culture of the 
race in its infancy. But I do not, I cannot, believe the inter- 
pretations which men put upon it, and which are hallowed 
by the traditional authority of the Church. The state of cul- 
ture usually assumed for this period is wholly unwarranted 
by the facts and plain inferences in the case. It is to be 
borne in mind that these facts, which furnish our starting 
point, are given by the two sciences as already indicated, in- 
dependent of the Bible or, any other written record. We 
have already located these starting points geographically. It 
is of equal, if not greater, importance to locate them chrono- 
logically. The most usual location, in this respect, is subse- 
quent to the confusion of tongues as recorded by Moses. Let 
us bring the facts to the record, and accept the plain and ob- 
vious interpretation in the light of both. The usual interpre- 
tation of the record is, that God suddenly and miraculously 
confused the language of the whole race, which had hitherto 
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been one. It has often been pictured out graphically that 
suddenly the workmen on the tower of Babel could not un- 
derstand one another, and so were compelled to cease work. 
As to the facts in the case, every known language had a 
beginning, and bears marks of slow and steady growth. Not 
one of them bears a single mark of sudden, miraculous origin, 
any more than do the plants and trees around us. 

As to the record, Moses does not directly declare any such 
thing. Neither does his language imply this, when viewed 
in its own true light. It simply says: “And the Lord dis- 
persed them abroad from thence upon the face of the whole 
country (erets), and they left off to build the city. There- 
fore, they called the name of it Babel, because there the Lord 
confused the language of the whole country (erets), and from 
thence the Lord dispersed them abroad upon the face of the 
whole country” (erets). Now, the order which Moses gives 
to the events is, dispersion, desisting from the work, confus- 
ion, and naming of the tower. Is it not the most natural in- 
ference, that the dispersion was the cause of desisting and of 
the confusion? He has studied history to little advantage, 
who can believe that unity of language prevents dispersion. 
On the other hand, dispersion has ever been one of the prime 
causes of confusion of speech. 

Again, it is generally supposed that Babel means confusion, 
and, as such, is a perpetual monument of the sudden and mir- 
aculous confusion assumed. But Moses does not say that 
Babel means confusion, nor do his words imply this, but the 
contrary, when rightly understood. He simply says, in con- 
sequence of the confusion they called it Babel. Before this, 
they called the tower Migdol, and the city Hair. He tells us 
that the original design of both city and tower was, to make 
them a name, or renown, lest they should be dispersed. Mark 
well this design, to which alone the tower was dedicated. The 
name Migdol .indicates no other design. Not so with Babel. 
It means gate or temple of El. 

In the first place, Babel is not derived from dbalal, to confuse, 
which Moses uses in the connection. To derive Babel from 
that word, we must drop one |, and reduplicate b. Now, from 
galal we have galgal, but not gagal; from zarar we have zar- 
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zar, but not zazar; from balal comes balbal, but not babal. I! 
have examined extensively in Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic, and I find no such derivation as would give us 
Babel from balal. At most, it is very rare. But in the Bab- 
ylonish inscriptions we find Babil, meaning gate or temple of 
[lor El. In Arabie we have Babbel, which means temple of 
Bel, which is a contraction for Baal, one of the Chaldee names 
for Il or El. We find this word quite frequent in Chaldee 
proper names; such as Belshazar, Belesys. We learn, also, 
from the prophets and Roman writers, that Bel was the chief 
object of worship at Babylon. Says Jeremiah (li. 44): “And 
I will punish Bel in Babylon, and I will bring forth out of 
his mouth that which he hath swallowed up: and the nations 
shall not flow together any more unto him; yea, the wall of 
Babylon shall fall.” We are now prepared to understand 
why they changed the name of the tower, and just why they 
called it Babil or Babel. As an empty Migdol, it had failed 
to prevent dispersion; the people would not flow unto it. In 
the consequent dispersion, the unity of the race was being 
broken up and the language confused. Therefore, they ded- 
icated the Migdol to Il, the same as Bel, and named it Babil, 
the temple of Bel or i. Thus they identified with it the in- 
terest of their national worship, and made it the Mecca, the 
Jerusalem, of all who spoke the Shemitic tongue and wor- 
shiped Il. We have no evidence that this was done at first in 
the interests of idolatry, but rather to check a manifest tend- 
ency in that direction, by presenting a national shrine in whose 
very name appears the name by which their supreme deity 
was worshiped. Afterward, Bel or Baal became the name of 
the deity of their idolatrous worship. Hence, that name is 
never applied to Jehovah, in the Bible, but stands as its rival, 
while El is of frequent occurrence as the name of the true 
God. How strongly Babel rivaled Jerusalem, is attested 
more than once in the course of Jewish history. 

This opening to proper view of the gate of Il prepares the 
way to understand not only the causes, nature, and manner 
of the confusion recorded by Moses, but also its extent. It 
was only and purely Shemitie. 

A Shemitic god, Shemitie temple, Shemitic city, and a She- 
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mitic language, all coincide at its center and in all its radia- 
tions. Not a single fact indicates a single Aryan element in 
it or springing from it. And with this fully coincides the 
Mosaic record. In Genesis x., Moses gives, first, the geneal- 
ogy and location of the descendants of Japheth, the father of 
the Aryans. Next, he gives the genealogy and location of the 
descendants of Ham; and, last, the genealogy of the Shem- 
ites; but locates only the descendants of Joktan, a great, 
great grandson of Shem. He tells us, however, that, in the 
time of Peleg, the brother of Joktan, there was a general 
Shemitic dispersion, but gives no more of it than indicated 
above. This indicates a design. He wished to treat the his- 
tory of Shem differently from that of the other two. What 
follows in the next chapter is the development of this design. 
He begins with the Shemitic unity of speech. They are jour- 
neying from the East; came to the plain of Shinar. They be- 
gin the tower and city, they are dispersed abroad, their lang- 
uage becomes confused, they institute a national worship at a 
national temple; and, after giving many other particulars, 
Moses locates Terah, the father of Abraham, “in Ur of the 
Chaldees,” in whose line the sacred history is to be contin- 
ued. In pursuance of this plan, he opens the next chapter 
with the call of Abraham: “And the Lord said unto Abra- 
ham, get thee out of thy country (thy erets) . . . . . . 
unto the country (the erets) which I will show thee.” Hrets 
in this place is the same as that used at the beginning of 
chapter xi.: “And the whole country (whole erets) was of 
one language.” With this single change of translation, the 
whole record becomes plain and harmonizes perfectly with 
the facts of science and history. To force upon it a world- 
wide dispersion and confusion, is to make the record a very 
Babel, which no man can interpret with any degree of con- 
sistency. 

But we must hasten on to that confusion out of which the 
primary Shemitic and Aryan languages arose. Of this, we 
do not claim that the Mosaic record gives us any account. 
But it was absolutely necessary to clear up the errors of mis- 
translation and misinterpretation of that record, in order to 
approach this point back of it. And now the sacred record, 
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rightly understood, points back plainly to this confusion. 
It disperses the Japhethites, according to their countries and 
tongues, but does not tell us whence or how. The sciences 
of language and religion show us both of these. Central 
Asia was the point of dispersion, by tribal immigration. In 
direction from this point, Shem was journeying when he 
found his centre. His very first acts strongly imply a pre- 
vious experience in dispersion and confusion. Else why, the 
first thing, institute means to prevent it? Shem, as the first- 
born, succeeded to all the rights of primogeniture as then 
established. Japheth, having repudiated that right, had 
asserted the rule of his own family. The prevalence of 
Shemitie rule over Ham is indicated clearly by the language, 
religion, and primary settlement of Ham’s descendants. 
What a volume of history in the sacred archives of Babel 
when opened by the key of correct interpretation! But | 
must confine myself to the immediate point of inquiry to 
which all of these facts direct. 

Shem brought Il, Baal, Eloah, and Jehovah with him to 
the plains of Shinar. At the same time, the Aryans were 
worshiping Dyaus and Dyauspitar in Central Asia. At these 
two points their culture is at the narrowest and shallowest 
stage that we will find in these two channels. Both their 
language and religion are monosyllabic. Their ideas are 
simple, and mostly those of intuitive sense and consciousness, 
with dawnings of intuitive reason and of religious faith. 
This was the state of things in the time of the grandsons of 
Noah. Let us admit that in the family of Noah, around the 
original tent-fire, there was but one language in which the 
culture of the race was expressed. It is generally assumed 
that this language possessed great perfection, and that the 
culture was very high. Let us lay aside all assumptions and 
measure them by true scientific facts and principles. At first 
sight it seems difficult to bring the facts together for com- 
parison. Once it was impossible, but since the establishment 
of the principles of the sciences of language and religion, 
nothing is easier. The principles of the origin, growth, and 
decay of language are well established. In the facts we are 
now treating, we have the death of one language and the 
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origin of two, for, for the sake of brevity, we omit the third, 
the Turanian. Now, it is a very significant fact that the two 
whose rise we here witness have never died. They have 
gone a thousand times into new forms, which can be traced 
back to their primary source, but can be traced no further. 
Evidently, then, that which preserves these connections was 
wanting prior to this. Now it is almost an axiom with the 
sciences with which we are dealing, that culture never dies— is 
never lost to the world. It is the higher culture which is the 
conservator of the elements of speech. High culture leads in- 
evitably to a growth or change of language. If acultured peo- 
ple are led to change their language, they invariably borrow 
one, the most available and the best adapted to their wants, but 
they never originate a new one. Among these higher forces, 
may be mentioned those of the higher domestic, social, polit- 
ical, religious, scientific, and esthetic culture. 

Now, the whole orthographical, etymological, and syntacti- 
cal structure of the Shemitic and Aryan languages shows that 
they were not derived from a common source, nor the one 
from the other. We have seen, too, how wide their first rude Be 
elements of religion were apart. Then, after omitting all that 
has preserved these first rude elements of speech and religion 
through long ages, how narrow, shallow, and weak must have 
been that culture around the tent-fire of Noah, which could 
not preserve a single vestige of his language—not even the 
name of his God—to his great grandchildren ! 

[It is the grosser form, both of culture and speech, that. per- 
ishes. . Viewed in the light of this principle, how gross, how 
low, must have been both the culture and the speech, that 
they should leave no visible form or trace even in that which 
had advanced to need a new speech for its expression, and yet 
was not above the level of the absolute origin of speech! How P- 
much of the domestic, social, political, religious, and esthetic, 
must we deny of such a culture? For a painter to present 
Noah, the “ preacher of righteousness,” surpliced and cowled, 
or with straight breasted coat, standing collar, and white neck- 
tie, would not be much wider from the truth than are the as- 
sumptions of interpreters and divines with regard to his cul- 
ture. If we will watch the egg during incubation, we may 
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get a fine illustration of the culture of the race between the 
flood and the formation of the Shemitic and Aryan cultures. 
First, there is a slight segregation at one end. Presently it 
begins at another point, and another, followed by separations 
of the original live organism, until all is broken up and assim- 
ilated, to form the vital parts and their coverings in the grow- 
ing chicken. Every visible trace of the yolk and white of the 
egg must perish before it can enter into the higher organism. 
The shell being too gross to die, is burst by the growing 
life within and left behind. Thus completely, and in an 
analogous manner, did the Noachian culture perish from the 
world in transmitting its life. Like the grain of wheat, it 
must fall into the ground and die or remain alone. But 
having died, it has yielded abundant fruit in the Shemitic 
and Aryan cultures, to say nothing of the Turanian. 
Divines need to study well the lesson of the grain of wheat 
before they proceed to the study of the world’s culture as 
recorded in the Bible. Men needed that lesson when Jesus 
taught it. Shem evidently needed it, and, had he known it, 
he would not have called his brother Japheth infidel and 
heathen for worshiping God in his bright, protecting, pater- 
nal light, and calling him Dyauspitar, Heaven-Father, the 
same sweet name that begins the world’s model prayer. 

But to the record. Do its facts furnish the same measure / 
Take Noah’s drunken debauch, Ham’s beastly conduct, the 
fact that the world, “in sinning, had become flesh,” was 
“filled with violence,” was beneath the reach of intellectual! 
and spiritual means of regeneration, could be regenerated 
only by physical means, the very lowest type (1 Pet. iii. 21 
of spiritual regeneration, “the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh,” and what is the measure of the world’s culture at 
the time of the flood? Noah and his family were a little 
above this, but how little! It is reasonable to suppose the 
whole world so completely under the dominion of the flesh 
and sense, that in the Divine wisdom and goodness it must 
be swept away in order to regenerate the helpless race. 
Even that little which he did preserve mu** perish in every 
visible trace before it can transmit its life. How different 
our view of both creature and Creator in this light! To in- 
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terpret the dealings of God with his creatures, in view of sup- 
posed light and culture which did not exist, must pervert our 
view of him wide of the truth. But the flood is not so far, 
after all, from the garden and the expulsion. Why or how 
should men have degenerated so soon from that high estate 
of perfection which is generally supposed to have existed in 
Eden ¢ 

I heard the president of a modern college declare that “at 
tirst, Adam spoke a perfect language, the Hebrew, perhaps.” 
Of course, he knew nothing of the Hebrew, or he would not 
have supposed it perfect. A professor of Theology, of no 
mean reputation, tells us that “it is foolishness to suppose 
that God placed Adam in his high and responsible positicn 
without giving him a language to use at once.” This seems 
to settle the question. But 1 heard another divine, in the 
highest strain of eloquence, declare that “Adam knew nature 
in its ultimate analysis, in its elements, and could express his 
thoughts of it with the utmost precision.” Now, these are 
not exaggerated expressions of this class of views, many of 
which are derived from “ Paradise Lost.” But are they in 
harmony with the facts and the sacred record ? 

Leaving the reader to bring up and apply the facts before 
us at the time of the flood, we will hasten back to this, the 
golden age of the race, to see what we find there. There we 
tind Adam represented as speaking and acting. We also find 
God represented as teaching him. How does he talk? How 
does he act? How does God teach him? Now, we have seen 
that the Hebrew had no existence, root, or branch, until after 
the flood. The best, then, that Moses could do, was to repre- 
sent in Hebrew the simple facts, In this there was no diffi- 
culty. 

He tells us very simply that God caused the beasts of the 
field to pass before Adam to see what he would call them, 
and whatsoever he called them, that was their names. This 
is Adam’s first object lesson, and the names he gave show how 
well he learned it, how he learned it, and what progress he had 
made in previous lessons. 

Some of the animals he called “ domesticated,” “tamed,” 
as having before observed their disposition. Others he called 
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“flocked,” “herded,” as having observed their habits. He 
called others “creeping,” “crawling,” from their movement. 
The fishes were “swarming things,” from their habits of go- 
ing in schools. Birds were in general winged, for an obvious 
reason. These names are all given in the light of intuitive 
sense-perception. Not a single name is given from a higher 
stand-point. Clearly he brought his previous observation tu 
bear in the naming. This shows that he was rather a slow 
pupil. It took time to learn this first and lowest lesson. | 
know this spoils all our beautiful pictures which represent 
the animals as passing in dress-parade before Adam to re- 
ceive names. God is still causing his living animals to pass 
before men to receive names. Many of them have two 
names—one of them given in the light of sense-perception, 


just as all children name things, the other in the light of 


scientific principle. Adam did not give them this last kind 
of names just for the same reason that children do not. It 
is easy to show that all of Adam’s first lessons in nature were 
of this kind, and that he recited them in the same way. 

How did God teach him his first lessons in religion? He 
placed before him two physical objects, the “tree of to cause 
to know good and evil,” and “the tree of lives.”” These he 
caused to grow out of the ground in the midst of the garden. 
In presenting them, he gave him a verbal explanation of their 
object. 

Now, that verbal explanation is in direct evidence of the 
low grade of the pupil, as that method ceased as soon as 
man’s intelligence would admit of it. This is in perfect har- 
mony with the object which formed the basis of the lesson. 
It was a physical object. The prohibition from that object 
was a physical restraint upon physical taste and appetite. 
Obedience by restraint, and disobedience by jicense, were the 
lessons. Man did not have to eat of the tree in order to learn 
them. The devil knew this. He knew, also, Eve's felt want 
of higher intelligence. He addressed the same faculties as 
did God, but insinuated a supernatural power in the fruit 
which would open her eyes. Is not all this the very lowest 
grade of religious teaching? It shows what the Bible plainly 
tells us, that the “first Adam is of the earth, earthy.” 
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In this light the “tree of lives,” as it is in the Hebrew, 
taught a typical lesson. As Adam knew he had a physica! 
and a spiritual life, it taught him that he had free access un- 
der law to all that was necessary to sustain these lives. 
When he had transgressed, he was driven away from this 
tree of lives, which was guarded now by flaming sword and 
shining Cherubim. In this, he learned that access to life was 
now closed under law. If Adam thought there was any su- 
pernatura! virtue in the fruit of the tree of lives, it only shows 
that he was not wiser in this respect than many of his de- 
scendants. 

Adam’s actions, after the transgression, are in perfect har- 


mony with all this. When he heard the voice (thunder) of 


the Lord God, walking (rumbling) in the garden, he ran and 
hid himself as a child. Nor did he come from his retreat un- 
til he heard his own name in familiar voice. And then, in 
what child-like simplicity is he represented as pinning 
together fig leaves for his first rade garments! How child- 
like the mistake of Eve, at the birth of her first born, in 
thinking that it was the Jehovah, the real, promised seed, 
which was to bruise the serpent’s head. And that her hopes 
were blasted in his becoming the first murderer, is only addi- 
tional evidence that we should not put too high an estimate 
upon the culture of the times. 

Let these facts suffice. Together with those at the close of 
this peried, they furnish us the true measure of its culture. 
If that culture seems low and narrow, it is because it was 
such in fact, and it is not wise in us to make it greater than 
it really was. The same law holds in the study of religion as 
in the practice of it: “ He that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted, and he that exalteth himself shall be abased.”” The 
reason for the law is the same in both. Religious culture be- 
gins low down, and the true point to begin its study and prac- 
tice is where it is revealed to “babes and sucklings.” If, in 
studying it from this stand-point, we cross the path of “the 
wise and prudent,” it is only what we would expect, in view 
of the lessons of the world’s greatest Teacher. 
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ART. VL—The Bible on the Sid of Science? 


“Tue conflict between Religion and Science” and * the 
conflict between the Bible and Science,” are not equivalent 
expressions. Religions are manifold, the Bible is one; Re- 
ligions are largely subjective, the Bible in its letter is object- 
ive. In its contest with Religion, as Religion has been rep- 
resented by courts and councils, Science has often gained a 
decided victory, for she has been the advocate of truth, while 
Religion was the advocate of error. Such a contest has fre- 
quently taken place, and in these the world was indebted to 
Science for deliverance from the bondage of superstition and 
ignorance. But between the Bible and Science we deny that 
a conflict ever existed. It is common to use this phraseology 
of antagonism, but it is from a confusion of ideas to which | 
have alluded. That which has been supposed to be a conflict 
between the Bible and Science, when reduced to its lowest 
terms, is simply an attack by a few scientific men upon the 
Bible. These scientific men assault the Holy Scriptures, but 
the Scriptures make no counter-attack on Science. The 
Bible is on the side of Science. It is my purpose this even- 
ing to show, in a very brief and imperfect way I know, that 
the Bible is a scientific book, and that therefore if any scien- 
tific men attack the Bible, it must be from ‘other motives than 
the love of Science. What those motives are, perhaps the 
Bible itself might tell. 

1. The first fact to which I would call your attention is 
this, that the men who have held the Bible as their guide, and 
who have revered it as the Word of God, have been the founders 
and fosterers of modern science. The nineteenth century is 
marked by brilliant discoveries in all departments of scien- 
tific investigation. The heavens have been entered by the 
bold, yet reverential, tread of Science, and the very glory of 
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the sun analyzed by the spectrum. The material constitution 
of the planets, the composition of comets, the orbital charac- 
ter of what the common language was wont to call “shoot- 
ing stars,” the magnetic quality of the aurora, the cyclic 
course of the winds and the law of progression for their 
circles, the formation and dispersion of clouds, and the 
causes and conditions of electric phenomena have all been, 
with more or less perfectness, explained and charted out by 
the ingenious and devoted energy of earnest searchers after 
the great truths which lie about us in the realm of Na- 
ture. The earth, too, has been pierced for its secrets, and its 
foundations successfully examined for the history of its mar- 
velous construction. The story of ancient races of plants 
and animals, man perhaps included, has been told us by the 
uncovered rocks, and the mind refuses to compute the long, 
long ages in which the work of earth-building was in pro- 
cess. The sea has been sounded and its varied floor made 
visible to the scientific eye, its currents, upper and lower, 
found to form one harmonious system, and its inhabitants 
studied and catalogued as if they were the familiar inmates 
of a barn-yard. Heat, light, and electricity have been tested 
until their laws, if not their essence, have been understood, 
and through this knowledge they have been made to minis- 
ter to man in ways that would have been incredible to our 
fathers. As discoveries multiply, much more do inventions 
multiply, for every new principle may have a thousand appli- 
cations, and so the means of settling and civilizing the whole 
earth have given our age an energy and growth utterly with- 
out a parallel in the history of mankind. Who, before these 
facts, can belittle Science, or deny her claims to our profound 
respect and sincere gratitude? Who can doubt that in the 
advancement of Science we are obeying the command given 
by our Maker to the race at the beginning: “ Replenish the 
earth and subdue it.” Is not a knowledge of the elements of 
which the material world is composed, and of their laws, a 
necessary preliminary to that subduing of the whole to which 
| we, as made in the image of God, are commanded? This is 

the very place of Science, and to oppose her is to rebel against 
God himself. 
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But whence have proceeded these grand discoveries and 
inventions of the present age? Have they sprung suddenly 
from no antecedent? Or, like other human attainments, 
have they a history of inception and growth? Have they 
roots in the past, germs which have been nursed into their 
present fruitage? It will require no’ very extended research 
to see that the scientific activity of the modern age has pro- 
ceeded from the schools that throughout Europe and America 
stud the land as the bright stars stud the sky. The great in- 
vestigators have either been college-bred men, or they have 
used the appliances of colleges and universities for their suc- 
cessful work. From the colleges they received the taste for 
exploration, the incentive to it, and the knowledge how to 
conduct it. These foster-mothers have been proud of their 
children and made their fame their own property. And 
whence came the colleges and universities? Who founded 
Prague and Vienna and Heidelberg and Leipsig and Tubin- 
gen and Jena and Halle and Gottingen and Berlin and Bonn? 
Who founded Salamanca and Oviedo and Valladolid and Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and St. Andrews and Aberdeen? I could 
add scores more of distinguished names in all the countries 
of Europe, names that are very dear to science, where her 
streams have been conserved and widened and deepened as 
the centuries went on. Who, I say, founded these great cen- 
ters of learning into which whatever of knowledge Greece 
and Arabia had gathered, flowed as into appropriate homes? 
The men of the Bible founded them. They were pressed to such 
grand works just by the impulse of that grand old Book of 
God. When all the rest of mankind were caring either for 
the mere necessaries of physical living or for wars of aggran- 
dizement, Bible men were holding up the torch of science and 
striving by its light to read and understand the wonderful 
works of God. In the monasteries even (amid many dark 
and superstitious souls, it is true) were found the Roger 
Bacons, who were the precursors of the Newtons and Boer- 
haaves and Lavoisiers of later ages. It is vain to say they 
were persecuted. That makes only against their age, not 
against themselves or the Bible impetus under which they 
acted. The universities were always on the side of liberal 
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study, and opposed to the restraints of superstition; and to 
them, under God, Science is indebted for the high ground on 
which she stands to-day. If the Bible were opposed to 
Science, think you that these things could be? 

But, again, let me ask, who founded the colleges of 
America? Who set up these hundreds of schools, where the 
sciences are carefully taught? Who provided, by endow- 
ments and legacies, for continual instruction in every branch 
of scientific research? Again I answer, Bible men. With a 
very few exceptions, Bible men did it all—men who honored 
the Bible as the source of all wisdom, and who, by imbibing 
its spirit, provided for their fellow-men. 

Now I ask every candid man if it is at all likely that the 
Bible can be the enemy of Science, or even apathetic with 
regard to Science, and such results as these appear? Are 
not the few scientific men who are now attacking the Bible 
acting an ungracious and ungrateful part ? 

2. But I now turn to another fact. It is this, that the very 
first scientific minds, marked in the annals of science for their dis- 
coveries, have been Bible men. Sound, more than merit, at- 
tracts attention. One would think, by the blast that is being’ 
made in the world just now, that all scientific men must nec- 
essarily be arrayed against the Bible. The young and inex- 
perienced are overcome by the clamor, not having yet learned 
that an empty barrel makes more noise than a fullone. And 
so it becomes necessary for sober-minded men to call atten- 
tion to some facts that are awkwardly in the way of the mis- 
leaders. 

Newton was only one of hundreds in his day who, given 
to Science, loved and revered the Bible. From Newton’s 
day to this the succession has been complete, not in an atten- 
uated line, but in a broad stream of faithful Bible men, and 
the Science that in our time boasts of its Faraday, its Forbes, 
its Carpenter, its Hitchcock, its Dana, and its Torrey, cer- 
tainly cannot be considered as occupying a hostile position 
toward the Bible. If the Bible is opposed to Science, how 
strange that these acute men, who know (or knew) the Bible 
well from constant study, should never perceive it, while it 
was left to others, who do not know it at all, to make the im- 
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portant discovery! Is there not more boldness than Science 
in such a proceeding? 

To enlarge on this point would be simply to quote the 
names of men distinguished in every department of scientific 
study, who have been no occasional exceptions, showing some 
personal eccentricity, which could account for the reverence 
for the Bible, but were in the ordinary use of their natural 
reason, and never suspected by their fellows of any incon- 
sistency in upholding with equal hands the claims of Science 
and the truth of the Holy Scriptures. They were men who 
had felt the power of the Seriptures in the inner life of the 
heart, had received the impress of their truth in a region 
where faith is assurance, had seen the God of Truth in the 
glory of his oracles, and were ready to say with the late 
President of Amherst College, himself a scientific man of no 
mean rank, “If the supposed results of scientific discovery 
should be found to be antagonistic to the Bible, I should 
cleave to the Bible and suspect the results.” This deep, in- 
ward, experimental knowledge hindered not their course of 
exploration in the realm of external Nature, but rather gave 
it a divine sanction and zeal. To such men the a priori ar- 
gument (which to others would, of course, be of no value) 
would have full weight, that the God of Truth could not err 
in his teachings regarding Nature, while conveying to man 
the more important teachings concerning grace. If God de- 
clared a way of salvation and a cosmogony, the cosmogony 
would be as true as the way of salvation, however the two 
might differ in their relative importance to the individual 
man and his destiny. If there is an error in the cosmogony, 
the way of salvation may be rightfully discredited, whether 
wilfulness or ignorance be the cause of the error. A man 
might be imagined making a mistake in his physics and yet 
being true in his moral philosophy, but a God never. If he 
err anywhere, he is no God. 

[ say this course of argument is of weight with those who 
have proved the Bible by its divine heart-touch. Others 
would deny that God had any thing to do with the cosmog- 
ony of the Bible; but the Bible heart takes the Bible testi- 
mony concerning Moses and all who wrote the books of the 
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Old Testament, that holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. The Bible, that they revere and 
love, has this indorsement by God himself, zdea ;pagy 
Bedrveveroc (all Scripture is God-inspired), and they have no 
eclecticism to use with regard to its entirety. Where no di- 
dactic statement is made, they can expect to see phenomenal 
language used by God and by his inspired prophets, the lan- 
guage which all understand, the language which scientific 
men themselves use in their ordinary speech, in using which 
no one for a moment suspects the user of ignorance or founds 
an argument thereon against his scientific character. But 
when the inspired writer teaches a cosmogony or asserts an 
historical fact, involving scientific elements, where the phe- 
nomenal language would be falsehood, the Bible men of 
science accept the statement as the truth of God. Even in 
these, phenomenal language may be used for the filling up 
¢(as in a scientific treatise prepared for the popular under- 
standing), but the main framework of the teaching must be 
strictly exact. No man would accuse a Leverrier of scientific 
ignorance who should use in his almanac (provided he pub- 
lished one) the phrases “the sun rises” and “the sun sets,” 
or who should say, ** when the sun reaches its most northerly 
point,” although, scientifically viewed, these expressions are 
absurd. Just as childish is it to accuse the Bible of scientific 
ignorance, because it states that the sun and the moon stood 
still, or, in its ordinary dialogue, poetry or history uses the 
popular and unscientific language of the day. 

8. A third fact in my proof that the Bible is a scientic 
book is its express allusion, by bold statement, to facts of science 
which have only lately become known to scientific men. A careful 
examination of the Holy Scriptures will convince any candid 
searcher that the God of Nature is speaking in the words of 
grace, that he who made each atom of matter and each joint 
in causation is the direct inspirer of a phraseology that had 
no support in the general knowledge of the day, nor in the 
special knowledge of philosophers, but that has been con- 
firmed by the discoveries made thousands of years afterward 
by the investigators of Nature and her laws. Let me enum- 
erate a few instances. 
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In the book of Ecclesiastes we have the return of water by 
evaporation from the sea to the springs expressly stated. 
“All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full; unto 
the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again.”” No human being in that age was qualified to tell 
the writer of Ecclesiastes that scientific fact. How did the 
writer hit on such a record? Was it a happy accident? or 
did the God of Nature guide his thoughts and pen ? 

In the 139th Psalm we read, “ My substance was not bid 
from thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously wrought 
in the lowest parts of the earth” (b’tachtiyyoth artez—in th 
under parts of the earth). What man in David’s day would 
have dared trace the elements of our bodies beyond the pa- 
rental source? Who then on earth had so studied the chem- 
istry of life as to find in the upturned strata of the earth, the 
rocks and coals upheaved from their original bed, the molecu- 
lar fountains of the human body? It was for science but 
lately to show to the world how all the elements of Nature 
flow in and out of organisms, and so how every atom now ex- 
isting in my body may once have been in plants and earths 
and rocks and sea, and from these have been carried into the 
stream of organization. And yet here in this grand old 
psalm of David, written three thousand years ago, this great 
truth of science is expressly uttered, and the parts of our 
bodies shown, when they were in the soil and its contents, 
before they took their position in human generation, and 
when God in inorganic nature was guiding them all through 
their intricate paths to their destination. 

In the Second Epistle of Peter we have the uprising of con- 
tinents from below the surface of the sea told us in the clear- 
est words, a great truth which is supposed by many to have 
appeared but now among men, and that as the result of 
scientific researches. When we hear modern science glow- 
ingly describe the.old liquid aequor, and then the Andes ris- 
ing gradually above it, and then the Alps and Himalaya in 
their proper order, we are charmed with the picture, and are 
ready to crown with laurels the earnest men who have 
wrought out this primeval history by patient investigation 
and comparison. And this is well; all honor to these faith- 
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ful and successful students of God’s grand universe, who 
have used their observation and logic, as God intended them 
to be used, for the enlargement of knowledge, the advance- 
ment of mankind, and the glory of the Maker. But while 
we gratefully place these laurels on their heads, let us not 


forget to go back eighteen centuries and hear a fisherman of 


Galilee, taught by the God who made the earth, use this lang- 
uage, not understood when he uttered it, perhaps even by 
himself, but now made clear by the labors of Science: “ By 
the word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 


standing out of the water and through the water” (77 #& 


idatoc xa: 0¢ datos avveatr@oa)—literally, “the earth out of 


the water and through the water in the process of getting 
its consistency.” 

Because the phrase “foundations of the earth” is fre- 
quently used in the Scriptures, it is loosely charged upon the 
Bible that it recognizes the old fanciful idea of a stable, im- 
movable earth, solidly founded on indefinitely deep founda- 
tions, in direct antagonism to the fact of its being upheld in 
space. But this charge utterly fails when we see that the 
Bible expressly declares of the Maker of all, “ He hangeth 
the earth upon nothing” (Job xxvi. 7), which is the exact 
translation of the Hebrew “ Toleh eretz ’al b’limah,” so that 
the Bible phraseology of the earth’s foundations is just what 
would be used in any poetry, though the poet were the most 
scientific astronomer. In this statement of Job we have 
another of the numerous evidences of a scientific knowledge 
finding utterance in the Holy Word, which was so far beyond 
the knowledge of the day that it could only come from Him 
who was the author of nature. 

It has been beautifully shown us by the late discoveries of 
science that there are asteroidal bodies innumerable pursuing 
their orbits around our sun, through whose path the earth at 
times passes, when some of these bodies come within the in- 
fluence of the earth’s attraction and are broken by contact 
with the earth’s atmosphere, and are thus precipitated to the 
earth’s surface in stones of larger or smaller size. They are 
really stars visiting our earth. But did you ever think that 
the Bible recorded this fact more than thirty centuries ago? 
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When Deborah, the prophetess of God, sang her magnificent 
pean of victory over the vast hosts of Jabin and his general 
Sisera, she singles out one feature of the Divine interference 
in routing the foe, akin to that which sent the hailstones 
upon the flying army of southern Canaan in Joshua’s day. 
She sings, in her gratitude to God, “The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.”” Why attribute to a silly as- 
trological superstition what is perfectly explicable on scientific 
grounds? God made the aerolites to serve lis own purpose, 
and he who directs all the conjunctions of nature used the as- 
teroidal phenomena, to which we have referred, in his guard- 
ianship of his own people. 

It has been common to say that Scripture makes a mistake 
in speaking of the ant as storing up its food, that in reality it 
only stores up its eggs; but Colonel Sykes discovered at Poo- 
nah a species of ants (Atta Providens) which regularly stores 
up the seeds of millet for its food in stormy weather. The 
objectors did not know enough when they corrected the 
science of Scripture. They have been equally premature 
when they have objected to the Scripture statement regard- 
ing the ostrich abandoning its eggs, for late researches have 
proved that the ostrich quits her eggs during the day, and 
abandons them altogether if there has been any intrusion 
upon them, thus furnishing an admirable type of carelessness 
regarding offspring. 

These instances of the scientific accuracy of the Bible 
might be indefinitely multiplied, but I shall content myselt 
in the narrow limits of a lecture to the mention of but one 
further example. 

It is a favorite theory with many that the egg was before 
the animal, and the seed before the plant; but this is not a 
truly scientific view of the matter. We plant an acorn, and, 
it is true, there grows up from this seed the branching oak 
with its mighty limbs and rich foliage. But whence came 
those limbs and that foliage? From the seed? Certainly 
not. The oak was never in the acorn. There was a vital 
principle in the acorn, by whose action under certain 
requisite conditions the materials from surrounding nature 
were drawn to it, united and assimilated so as to make the 
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oak. The oak, we know, was never in the acorn. Could 
that great bulk have been in the little seed? When that 
acorn was planted, the future oak was lying all around in 
the other vegetable matter of the earth. Now, then, if the 
analogy of growth, as we see it, requires not only the seed, 
but a surrounding field of material for that seed to use, how 
could an original seed have effected any thing when there 
was no surrounding vegetation’ The oak must have been 
before the seed, the animal before the egg. If we are going 
back to originals, it is in this way we must solve the prob- 
lem. And now what does the first chapter of Genesis say ’ 
“And the earth brought forth the herb yielding seed (not the 
seed yielding herb), and the tree whose seed is in itself (not 
the seed whose tree is in itself).”. What mere human mind 
would ever have thought of putting it in this way? And yet 
this is the only way in which a true science can settle the 
question between the seed and the tree. 

4. And this brings me to my fourth fact regarding the 
scientific character of the Bible, that it supplies the links in the 
scientific chain which Our expe rimental science would ever fail to 
reach. The analysis of matter, to a very wonderful degree of 
minuteness, through the use of the microscope, spectrum, and 
chemical appliance, and also the connection of some of the 
lower phenomena of causation. throngh which old arts are 
enriched and new arts created, form the wide and yet lim- 
ited field of human research and discovery. Experimenta! 
science always finds itself at last on the border of the great 
unknown. Conjecture may go farther, but science has noth- 
ing to do with conjecture. Our atomic theories, and evolu- 
tion theories, that have thrown up such a dust of late, have 
all their standing in the realm of conjecture, where true science 
never presumes to tread. ‘They are as utterly foreign to science 
as the South Sea Bubble was to legitimate business. It is one 
of the strange facts of the day that theories which are as phan- 
tom-like as those of the Vortices or Simms’ Hole, have stalked 
through our civilized world these few years past, gaining cre- 
dence and homage among the crowd, because of the robes of 
science which some clever wags have adroitly thrown around 
their shoulders. The people have a profound and righteous 
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regard for Science, and are very ready to receive all that bears 
her honored indorsement, and to such an extent are they loyal, 
that when some old and decrepit theories, that have not a grain 
of science in them, but belong to another department of thought 
altogether, come with the name of Science daubed upon their 
brows, the unsuspicious public yield them an honest rever 

ence. Experimental science, as I said, always finds itself at 
last on the border of the great unknown. Whatever is to be 
known beyond this border cannot be derived from human ex- 
periment, for the workings are in a sphere where no human 
sense has play. And conjecture is only a sleight veil for dis- 
appointment, and brings no satisfaction to the mind. What 
then? Are we to know nothing beyond? Is experimenta! 
science the all of science? Has she no other expounders 
than human observation? Can no one tell us what we 
cannot tell ourselves’ Is there no friend in all this vast 
universe to help us out of our ignorance? Why cannot 
some higher intelligence whisper in our ears the secrets 
that lie beyond our own sense-perception? There must be 
something above us. Why does it not give us light’ Now, 
in answer to such natural queries and querimonies stands the 
Bible, the Book of God. For thousands of years it has 
been the bright lamp to the feet of millions of our race. It 
has carried in its rays the testimony of its divine character, 
enlightening the eyes, converting the soul, renewing the life. 
No such strong evidence for any fact cognizable to man can 
be gathered as the evidence for the divine authorship of the 
Bible. All modern civilization rests on the Bible. All the 
discoveries and appliances of art and philanthropy for the 
elevation and well-being of mankind, which make modern 
civilization so contrasted with the pseudo-civilization of 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, sprang from the Bible. 
Wherever the Bible goes, there are established law and 
order, the rights of men, and the influences of human sym- 
pathy. And when it comes to the individual heart, there 
spring up personal peace and joy, a holy satisfaction before 
God, and desires after purity and truth. Myriads of wit- 
nesses point to the Bible and say, “Thence came our new 

life.” Now this overwhelming testimony cannot be brushed 
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away by a contemptuous sweep of the arm. A scientific 
mind must regard a// facts and admit a// honest testimony. 
And it is this Bible, thus evidenced from without and from 
within, that completes our science by revealing from a higher 
intelligence those upper links in the chain of causation that 
human experiment never could reach. It controverts nothing 
that we have discovered, but it completes our discoveries 
with a divine revelation. It shows the beginning of causa- 
tion in the Divine purposes of grace, and allows no breach 
between the Creator and his creation. By such splendid 
imagery a8 we now quote, it conveys to our minds the grand 
truth of God’s superintendence of all the movements of this 
commingled nature: “He holdeth the winds in his fists; he 
ruleth the raging of the sea; he rideth upon the heavens; he 
flieth upon the wings of the storm; he measureth the waters 
in the hollow of his -hand, and meteth out heaven with a 
span, and comprehendeth the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weigheth the mountains in scales; he drieth up the sea, 
and maketh the rivers a wilderness.” In this way the Serip- 
tures refer all the changes which our experimental science 
correctly classifies, and whose proximate conditions it care- 
fully notes, to the ever watchful and intelligent guidance of 
the Supreme Maker of all. The grandest movements of 
nature and the smallest events in its history are alike decided 
by his presence and power. He establishes the stars in their 
paths, and not a sparrow falls to the ground without him. 

Besides this governing.and guiding presence, the Bible 
reveals another link in the chain of material causation. It 
shows back of the power the Divine heart of grace. It 
declares that all things work together for good to them that 
love God. It thus puts a sdul and an emotion in all this 
varied interlacing of material phenomena, God the Almighty 
Creator and his infinite love. Nature is no more a fragment. 
It is complete. It is no more a blind fatality, but a designed 
adaptation in its every joint. It is no more a cold corpse, 
but all alive with the pulsations of the heart of God. 

And is not this revealed truth concerning nature far more 
important to us than all else which our experimental science 
can elicit? 


Does it not furnish rest both for mind and heart 
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where experimental science would utterly fail? Does it not 
satisfy the cravings of our souls, which cravings were made 
to expect this very revelation from our God? And is not 
our real triumph over nature gained when we can look 
around on all its grandest and most awful features, and say 
in calmness, “My Father made them all—his hand upholds 
and guides them all”? 

Such, then, is my fourth and last fact regarding the scien- 
tific character of the Bible, that it supplies the links in the 
scientific chain which our experimental science would ever 
fail to reach. 

I leave the subject, with the confident expression that our 
experimental examination of Nature’s attractive field will 

always be best performed by the devout mind that recognizes 
God and his word in the investigation. The mind that is in 
harmony with the grand whole of creation, from the Creator's 
hand down to the last combination of his works, wil! be 
guarded against extravagance in the use of false inductions, 
and will find a principle of symmetry where else were 
’ arbitrary law or wanton movement. To eliminate God from 
his creation, and keep from view the power that formed in 
the action of his formations, is to accept a position at war 
with fundamental reason, which cordially echoes the words 
of Scripture: “He that planted the ear, shall not he hear? 
He that formed the eye, shall not he see?” 
Then has science her fairest aspect, when in the light of 
God’s revelation she performs her high task as an act of 
worship to him, and lifts her eye from every new discovery 
in nature’s cunning mechanisms, devoutly saying, “In 
wisdom thou hast made them all.” 
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Tue CHILpReN oF Licut. By Rev. Wm. W. Faris. “Ye are 
all the children of light.”-—1 Thes. v. 5. “ Walk as chil- 
dren of light.”—Eph. v. 8. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


1877. 

The Hon. Richard Fletcher, of Boston, Mass., gave a fund 
to Dartmouth College, out of the interest on which a five 
hundred dollar prize is to be offered every two years for the 
best book on Christian life in its various phases. The com- 
mittee of award for this year gave the prize to the book now 
before us, which is the second in the series, “The Christian 
in the World” being the first, which was honored with the 
prize two years ago. The present volume is a neat and 
handsomely bound book of three hundred and twelve pages, 
16mo. The type is clear and pleasant to read. Old people, 
as well as young, can peruse it with comfort. The matter 
and style of the “essay” are excellent. Indeed, the work is 
interesting, instructive, and inspiring. As we would be glad 
to so recommend the book as to induce many to read it, we 
must be allowed to give the “contents,” as follows: Lights 
and Shadows: A Survey. Part First.—Coming to the Light. 
(Christian Beginnings.) I. Starting Out. II. Locating the 
Light. Part Second.— Mistaking Darkness for Light. 
(Worldliness.) I. Stumbling. II. Falling. Ill. Maimed. 
[V. Reproved and Recalled. Part Third.—Standing in the 
Light. (Christian Knowledge.) I. Learning to See. IL. 
The Fellowship of Light. III. The Secret of Light. IV. 
The Laws of Light. Part Fourth—Walking in the Light. 
(Christian Conduct.) I. What? and Why? II. In the 
Home. III. In the Church. IV. Among Men. Part 
Fifth.—Working in the Light. (Christian Labor.) I. Re- 
sponsibility. UL. Hindrances. III. Motives. IV. What to 


Do. 
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This table of contents gives at once a view of the discuss- 
ions, and we are pleased to say that the writer handles his 
subject well. Spiritually minded Christians will enjoy this 
book, and it will intensify their devotion and quicken their 
activities. If worldly-minded professors of religion will read 
it, the work will lodge many a valuable thought in their 
hearts, and we think it can but arouse many a one of such 
Christians to look into his spiritual state and into his life as 
a representative of Christ among men. “Locating the 


Light” is a splendid plea for the sufficiency and power of 


the Bible as the instructor of the Christian in the things to 
be known and done in the line of duty and privilege. 
“Standing in the Light,’ “ Walking in the Light,” and 
“ Working in the Light,” are filled with rich thought, apt 
scriptural quotation, pertinent and striking illustration, 
beautiful poetic passages, and a spirit of decided faith and 
earnestness. The whole book is well up to its own standard 
of clear thinking and forcible expression. 

Was there ever a book of any considerable size and ful- 
ness of discussion to which you did not find some objection ? 
Well, we must be excused, therefore, for entering a serious 
protest against one position which the writer assumes. In 
answering the question, “Is the reader a Christian?” from 
the Biblical stand-point, the author says, among other things, 
“ This is not a question of ‘experience,’ as the term is com- 
monly used in the churches. The experience is not a matter 
of observation; it cannot furnish a test. Regeneration is 
God’s work. It is wrought, not before men’s eyes, but in the 
fathomless depths of the soul. It involves in its process the 
subtlest, the most secret workings of the heart. . . . Re- 
ligion is experimental; but the experience has been erected 
as a test by man alone, and contrary to the tenor and the let- 
ter of the Word. The change is instantaneous and vital, but 
the Scriptures are silent concerning the supposed necessity of 
its detection, as a matter of observation or of feeling, at the 
time of its occurrence or at any other time.” It is to this 
last sentence that we take specific objection. It plainly 
teaches that regeneration may be accomplished without the 
subject of it knownig the fact at all. What does the apostle 
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mean by saying, “** We know that we have passed from deatt 
unto life, because we love the brethren”? Is not “observa- 
tion” involved in such knowledge? Is not feeling in it? 
What are we to understand by this statement: “The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the chil- 
dren of God”? When the sinner by faith enters into Christ. 
by an “instantaenous and vital” act of power on God’s part, 
he is regenerated. Can so great a fact occur in his history as 
passing from darkness into light and he not know it? The 
truth is, that we understand that the Bible is replete with 


teachings which clearly demand an experience of grace which 
men can present to others, for themselves, as a reason for the 
hope that is in them. True Christians rely only on Christ 
for salvation, but they delight in an experience of his saving 
grace, of which they have clear and distinct knowledge. 


Tue Lire AND Papers or A, L. P. Green, D.D. By the Rev. 
Wm. M. Green. Edited by T. O. Summers, D.D. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1877. 


This is a substantial volume, 12mo., of 592 pages, contain- 
ing a sketch of the life of a laborious Methodist preacher, 
and a collection of “papers” from his pen, which are mainly 
sketchy and humorous. Some poems are also appended. The 
subject of this sketch was a laborious and successful Metho- 
dist preacher, who spent five years on circuits, six years in 
stations, and thirty-four on districts—a minister for fifty 
years altogether; a man of great strength and influence in 
his day. In the pulpit, his descriptive powers were decidedly 
superior. What he told of incident or parable or experience, 
was well and often thrillingly told. He was a man of power 
in the Conference, always commanding attention when he 
arose to discuss an important question of legislation or con- 
stitutional law. He was a man of enterprise and energy. He 
led many into the Church of his choice, and promoted the 


interests of that Church in many ways. He was one of the 
principal men who conceived and carried out the plan of 
establishing an institution of learning of high order in the 
city of Nashville, which plan eventuated in the grand univer- 
sity now called Vanderbilt. The labors of Dr. Green were 
very useful to his Church, and his name will be remembered 
by Methodists with pleasure and pride. 
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